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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AMONG  FOUR 
NATIONS  THROUGH  PHOTO -COMMUNICATION 

by 

Yutaka  Okura 
May  1989 

Chairperson:  R.C.  Ziller 

Major  Department:  Psychology 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  national 
perceptions  through  photo-communication.  On  the  basis  of 
previous  research,  three  factors  (nationality,  gender, 
and  length  of  the  stay)  were  selected  as  independent 
variables. 

Thirty  American  students,  19  Japanese  students,  31 
Taiwanese  students,  and  15  Venezuelan  students,  all  attending 
the  University  of  Florida,  participated  in  the  study.  The 
participants  were  provided  with  an  instamatic  pocket  camera 
loaded  with  12-exposure  film  and  were  asked  to  take  four 
photographs  describing  the  United  States  from  their  point  of 
view.  In  addition,  they  were  asked  to  supplement  the 
photographs  with  short  explanations. 

The  data  were  coded  into  24  emergent  categories  and 
converted  to  percentages.  Three  analysis  of  variances  were 
conducted  in  order  to  investigate  the  differences  in 
national  perceptions  by  four  nationals,  the  characteristics 
of  Americans,  and  the  influences  of  individual  factors, 
respectively. 
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It  was  concluded  that  three  factors  affect  national 
perceptions:  nationality,  gender,  and  length  of  stay. 

The  results  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  saliency  theory  and 
orientation  theory  as  well  as  in  terms  of  in-group,  out- 
group perceptions. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Statements  of  the  Problems 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  between  various  nations 
can  be  traced  to  the  beginning  of  human  history.  Contact 
between  human  groups  began  immediately  after  their 
appearance  on  the  earth.  This  first  interaction  among 
people  gradually  led  to  the  development  of  nations.  Once 
nations  were  established,  various  nations  could  not  but 
correlate  with  each  other. 

Since  the  18th  century,  contact  between  nations 
intensified  in  every  aspect  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  nations  and  the  changes  in  transportation  and 
communication.  Today,  this  trend  is  escalating  even  faster. 
Unfortunately,  conflicts  and  violent  actions  between  nations 
were  enlarging  and  intensifying  parallel  to  the  development 
of  positive  interrelationships  between  nations.  Human 
beings'  continuous  efforts  to  solve  this  dilemma  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  problem,  and  with  the  emergence  of 
nuclear-  weapons,  the  solution  to  this  international  problem 
is  vital  to  the  human  survival. 

Thus,  in  1947,  UNESCO  set  up  the  project  on  "tensions 
affecting  international  understanding."  It  urged  social 
scientists  to  examine  "the  distinctive  character  of  the 
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various  national  cultures"  and  to  investigate  "the  ideas 
which  the  people  of  one  nation  have  concerning  their  own  and 
other  nations"  (Klineberg,  1950,  p.  1).  UNESCO  hoped 
international  tensions  would  be  reduced  if  people  become 
more  clearly  aware  of  the  ethnic  "pictures  in  their  minds," 
and  replace  these  freguently  erroneous  and  incomplete 
"ideas"  with  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  distinctive 
character  of  others  (Klineberg,  1980) . 

Naturally,  today's  international  conflicts  are  too 
complex  to  be  solved  by  this  approach  alone.  Too  many  other 
factors  are  involved.  However,  erroneous  ideas  about  other 
nations  "may  contribute  to  lack  of  comprehension  in  the 
conduct  of  international  affairs,  and  in  the  contacts  with 
people  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds"  (Klineberg,  1980, 
p.  55) . In  this  context,  to  pursue  the  study  of 
differences  between  nations  and  cultures  is  fundamental  to 
long-term  progress  in  international  relations. 

The  study  of  cultural  differences  has  a long  history. 

It  originated  even  before  the  year  one,  A.D.  (Miroglio, 

1971).  Today,  the  study  of  differences  between  cultures  has 
been  firmly  established  through  the  refinement  and 
adjustment  of  theories  and  methodologies.  Among  the  many 
topics  of  research  related  to  this  discipline  is  the 
research  involving  foreign  students  studying  in  the  United 
States . 

Cross-cultural  education  seems  to  have  begun  in  the 
18th  century.  Since  then,  the  number  of  people  who  have 
studied  abroad  in  order  to  receive  a formal  education, 
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technological  training,  and  specialized  courses  has 
increased  immensely.  A large  proportion  of  these  students 
have  come  to  the  United  States.  According  to  recent 
statistics,  an  estimated  265,000  foreign  students  were 
enrolled  in  1979-80  (Lambert  & Heston,  1980) . Usually, 
these  students  represent  a promising  and  select  group 
who  will  play  important  roles  in  their  countries. 

Accordingly,  social  scientists  became  concerned  about 
the  conditions  and  the  environments  of  these  students.  Also 
this  group  became  recognized  as  an  excellent  source  for 
studying  different  cultures.  Hundreds  of  studies  have 
been  conducted  concerning  these  foreign  students  (Lee, 

1983)  . 

These  studies  may  be  divided  into  4 categories: 

1.  Studies  focusing  on  factors  which  influence  foreign 
student  attitudes  toward  the  United  States. 

2.  Studies  relating  to  the  problems  and  difficulties 
of  foreign  students. 

3.  Studies  relating  to  the  programs  of  educational 
exchange. 

4.  Studies  relating  to  cross-cultural  oriented 
problems  (Liu,  1977). 

The  present  study  may  belong  to  categories  1 and  4. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

Many  of  the  studies  relating  to  foreign  students  have 
been  conducted  in  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  these 
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studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  foreign  students' 
attitudes.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more  than 
265,000  foreign  students  studying  in  the  United  States,  the 
significance  of  these  studies  is  increased.  The  Committee 
on  Educational  Interchange  Policy  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  (1955)  reported  the  five  objectives 
of  exchange  programs  for  foreign  students.  These  are  (a)  to 
promote  international  understanding  and  good  will  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  as  a contribution  to  peace;  (b)  to 
develop  friends  and  supporters  for  the  United  States  by 
giving  persons  from  other  countries  a better  understanding 
of  the  life  and  culture  of  the  United  States;  (c)  to 
contribute  to  the  economic,  social,  or  political  development 
of  other  countries;  (d)  to  aid  in  the  educational  or 
professional  development  of  outstanding  individuals;  and  (e) 
to  advance  knowledge  throughout  the  world  for  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind. 

By  facilitating  a better  understanding  of  the  factors 
which  underlie  foreign  student  attitude  change,  and  by 
exploring  attitudes  which  foreign  students  hold  toward  the 
United  States,  studies  about  foreign  students  continuously 
promote  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  five  objectives  as 
well  as  provide  the  vital  data  for  the  administration  of 
foreign  students. 

According  to  the  Gainesville  Sun  issued  on  July  20, 

1987,  there  are  rapid  increases  in  the  number  of  foreigners 
working  in  America's  university  laboratories  and  industrial 
laboratories.  Citing  the  newspaper 
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while  concern  grows  about  America's  foreign  capital 
debt,  the  nation's  dependence  on  foreign  scientific  and 
engineering  brains  is  also  mounting.  Increasingly, 
foreigners  will  be  the  ones  training  America's  next 
generation  of  scientists,  performing  cutting-edge 
research  and  filling  key  positions  as  working 
scientists  in  America's  industrial  laboratories. 

(p.  1A) 

Also,  according  to  this  source,  58  percent  of  the  students 
earning  engineering  doctorates  in  the  United  States  are 
foreign  nationals.  In  mathematics  and  computer  science,  the 
number  is  40  percent.  Also,  40  percent  of  post-doctoral 
researchers  currently  come  from  foreign  countries. 

These  facts  indicate  the  increasing  importance  of 
foreign  students'  studies.  However,  studies  which  have  been 
conducted  to  date  are  lacking  in  depth  and  in  broadness  of 
topics  as  well  as  in  methodology  as  Spaulding  and  Flack 
(1976)  concluded  in  their  extensive  review  of  studies  of 
foreign  students.  They  reported  that  the  majority  of  these 
studies  involve  sending  questionnaires  to  a sample  of 
students  and  analyzing  whatever  number  are  returned.  Many 
of  these  studies  focus  on  the  foreign  student's  attitude 
through  verbal  methods. 

Selltiz , Christ,  Havel,  and  Cook  (1963)  have  found  that 
students'  views  of  the  United  States  were  noticeably 
influenced  by  a characteristic  that  they  brought  with  them — 
their  national  and  cultural  background — while  they  were 
studying  the  effects  of  students'  experiences  in  the  United 
States  on  their  beliefs  and  feelings  about  this  country  and 
its  people.  On  question  after  question,  the  responses  of 
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students  from  European  countries  differed  from  those  of 
students  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Selltiz  et  al.  (1963)  have  taken  an  interest  in  these 
findings  and  have  conducted  a series  of  studies  in  this 
direction.  This  was  a welcome  departure  from  the  ubiquitous 
foreign  student  attitude  studies. 

Approaching  the  problem  from  a different  point  of  view, 
a researcher  may  contribute  more  depth  and  broadness  to  the 
present  foreign  student  studies,  improve  the  understanding 
of  the  factors  which  underlie  foreign  student  attitude 
change,  and,  in  addition,  may  contribute  to  the  further 
elucidation  of  attitude  formation  and  change  in  a broader 
context  of  general  social  processes.  Thus,  in  the  study 
described  here,  the  perceptions  and  images  of  students  from 
four  different  countries  toward  the  United  States  were 
investigated  in  an  effort  to  explicate  the  potential  for 
cognitive  conflict  among  persons  from  different  countries. 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Attitude  Formation  Among  Foreign  Students 

Among  the  studies  exploring  the  perception  of 
foreigners  toward  the  host  country,  the  majority  deal  with 
the  attitudes  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  these  investigations,  favorability  of  foreign 
students ' attitudes  toward  the  United  States  or  host  country 
are  dependent  upon  several  factors.  Three  hypotheses  have 
emerged  to  explain  the  relationship  between  these  factors 
and  foreign  student  attitudes  (Lee,  1982/1983) . 

The  first  hypothesis  states  that  the  foreign  students' 
attitude  toward  the  host  country  reflects  the  attitude  of 
the  people  of  host  country  toward  his  home  country. 

Lambert  and  Bressler  (1956)  showed  that  the  Indian  students 
were  unfavorable  toward  the  United  States  because  Americans 
looked  down  on  their  country.  In  a similar  study  of  Arabian 
students,  Ibrahim  found  (1970)  that  among  Arabian  students 
who  perceived  American  attitudes  toward  Arabs  as 
unfavorable,  42  percent  held  unfavorable  attitudes  toward 
America  and  12  percent  held  favorable  attitudes  toward 
America.  For  the  students  who  perceived  American  attitudes 
toward  Arab  as  favorable,  66  percent  held  favorable  attitude 
toward  America,  7 percent  did  not.  Davis  (1961)  showed 
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that  non-European  students  were  more  favorable  than  European 
students  toward  America.  Becker  (1971)  reported  that  Indian 
and  Israeli  students  were  more  unfavorable  toward  the 
Americans  compared  to  Europeans.  Chang  (1973),  however, 
found  that  this  hypothesis  did  not  hold  for  Chinese 
students . 

According  to  Morris  (1960),  a foreign  student's 
P®^®®P^ion  of  the  status  given  to  his  home  country  by  the 
host  country  is  the  most  significant  determinant  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  host  country.  He  reported  that  the 
students  who  believe  their  own  country  bears  high  status  are 
less  favorable  toward  America,  and  those  who  accord  low 
status  to  their  own  countries  are  more  favorable.  He  also 
suggested  that  the  students  from  low-status  or  undeveloped 
countries  are  likely  to  be  more  favorable  toward  the  United 
States  than  students  from  developed  countries. 

The  second  hypothesis  proposes  that  the  favorability  of 
foreign  students'  attitudes  during  his/her  sojourn  in  the 
host  country  is  described  by  a U-shaped  curve;  that  is,  less 
favorable  attitudes  at  the  midpoint  of  the  time  period  than 
at  the  outset  or  end  of  the  time  period.  Sewell  and  Davidsen 
(1956)  and  Scott  (1956)  also  noted  this  pattern  for 
Scandinavian  students.  Coelho  (1958)  reported  the  same 
results  for  Indian  students  as  did  Davis  (1963)  for  Turkish 
students. 

By  way  of  explanation,  Becker  (1963)  introduced  the 
concept  "psychological  time."  She  suggested  that  "the 
U-curve  pattern  of  adjustment  and  attitudinal  change  might 
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be  a valid  characterization  of  the  Western  European  in  the 
United  States  but  might  not  apply  to  the  majority  of 
students  from  underdeveloped  countries"  (p.  433)  . Chang's 
study  about  Chinese  students  supported  the  U-curve 
hypothesis  (1973).  Spaulding  and  Flack  (1976),  after 
extensive  reviews  of  research  concerning  foreign  students  in 
the  United  States,  reported  that  U-curve  hypothesis  does  not 
seem  to  hold  "universally"  for  all  foreign  students,  and  in 
the  case  of  students  from  less  developed  countries  it  seems 
to  operate  in  reverse. 

The  third  hypothesis  states  that  the  foreign  students' 
attitudes  toward  the  host  country  is  related  to  the  amount 
of  social  contact  or  interaction  with  its  people.  Riegel 
(1953)  reported  that  Belgians  who  had  been  in  the  United 
States  were  more  favorable  toward  the  American  people  than 
those  who  had  never  been  in  the  United  States.  Selltiz  and 
Cook  (1955),  after  reviewing  the  several  studies  exploring 
the  contact  between  ethnic  groups  in  the  United  States, 
concluded  that  the  results  were  inconsistent  and  ambiguous. 
Amir  (1969)  suggested  that 

1.  There  is  increasing  evidence  in  the  literature  to 
support  the  view  that  contact  between  members  of  ethnic 
groups  tends  to  produce  changes  in  attitude  between  these 
groups . 

2 . In  many  cases  where  an  attitude  change  is  produced 
as  a result  of  the  contact  situation,  change  is  limited  to  a 
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certain  specific  area  or  aspect  of  the  attitude  but  does  not 
generalize  to  other  aspects. 

3.  If  a change  is  produced,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  change  is  in  the  direction  of  the  attitude. 
Change  may  be  found  in  the  intensity  of  the  attitude. 

4 . The  direction  of  the  change  depends  largely  on  the 
conditions  under  which  contact  has  taken  place;  "favorable" 
conditions  tend  to  reduce  prejudice,  "unfavorable"  ones  may 
increase  prejudice  and  intergroup  tension. 

5.  Although  most  of  the  investigations  on  the  effects 
of  contact  on  the  reduction  of  prejudice  report  "favorable" 
findings,  this  outcome  might  be  attributed  to  the  selection 
of  favorable  experimental  situations. 

6.  Some  of  the  favorable  conditions  are  (a)  when  there 
is  equal  status  between  the  members  of  the  group  in  contact, 
(b)  where  the  relation  is  between  members  of  a majority 
group  and  higher  status  members  of  a minority  group,  (c) 
when  authorities  promote  the  relationship  between  groups, 

(d)  when  the  contact  is  more  intimate  than  casual,  (e)  when 
the  contact  is  pleasant  and  rewarding,  and  (f)  when  the 
members  of  both  groups  are  pursuing  common  goals  that  are 
more  important  than  the  individual  goals  of  each  of  the 
groups. 

7.  Some  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  are  (a)  when  the 
contact  situation  produces  competition  between  the  groups, 

(b)  when  the  contact  is  unpleasant,  (c)  when  the  status  of 
one  group  is  lowered  as  the  consequence  of  the  contact,  (d) 
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when  the  groups  in  contact  have  moral  or  ethnic  standards 
which  are  objectionable  to  each  other,  and  (e)  when  the 
relation  is  between  members  of  a majority  group  and  lower 
status  members  of  a minority  group. 

Hoffman  and  Zak  (1969)  reported  that  greater  contact 
produced  the  more  favorable  attitude  toward  the  other  group, 
such  as  Jewish  people.  Ibrahim  (1970)  found  the  same  result 
in  his  study  of  Arab  students  in  the  United  States.  Mishler 
(1966)  in  her  review  said  that  cross-cultural  contact  by 
itself  does  not  lead  to  favorable  attitudes  toward  the  host 
country.  She  said  that  there  were  many  variables  that 
influence  that  situation. 

Some  of  the  conditions  she  cited  are 

1.  The  perceived  accorded  national  status,  the 
feelings  of  status  threat  or  security,  and  the  areas  of 
sensitivity  of  the  sojourners  will  determine  their  behaviors 
and  contacts. 

2.  The  greater  the  cultural  differences  between  the 
home  and  host  countries,  the  greater  the  possibility  that 
the  communication  will  be  threatened  by  misunderstandings 
and  barriers  that  will  limit  the  contacts. 

3.  The  foreigners  who  come  with  specific  purposes  of 
training  and  study  are  more  likely  to  concentrate  on  their 
interests  and  their  contacts  are  more  limited  and  specific 
to  the  job,  training,  or  school  situation;  those  who  come 
with  more  social  interest  are  willing  to  engage  in  a variety 
of  contacts  with  the  host  culture. 
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After  reviewing  the  effects  of  cross-national  contact 
on  national  and  international  images,  De  Sola  (1966) 
concluded  that  the  influence  of  contact  on  the  favorability 
toward  the  host  country  is  a complex  matter.  It  depends  on 
several  conditions  such  as  the  travelers'  initial 
psychological  adjustment  and  their  interpersonal 
relationships,  the  moment  in  the  cycle  of  the  stay  at  which 
the  measure  has  been  taken,  how  the  sojourner  views  the 
experience  in  retrospect,  and  the  extent  of  cultural 
differences  between  the  host  and  home  country. 

Basu  and  Ames  (1970)  reported  a study  concerning 
attitude  formation  as  a consequence  of  cross-cultural 
contact.  Prior  contact  with  the  United  States  was  found  not 
to  be  statistically  related  to  the  formation  of  positive 
attitudes,  but  after-arrival  contact  was  a factor  operating 
most  powerfully  in  a positive  direction.  Chang  (1973) 
showed  that  a Chinese  student's  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States  were  found  to  be  positively  associated  with  the 
degree  of  contact  with  Americans. 

Selltiz  and  Cook  (1962)  found  that  those  students  who 
reported  having  made  one  or  more  close  American  friends 
showed,  in  general,  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  the 
United  States  than  those  who  had  not  made  close  American 
friends.  Those  who  had  made  friends  expressed  greater 
liking  for  American  friendship  and  family  patterns  and 
greater  approval  of  the  traits  they  saw  as  characteristics 
of  Americans. 
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Directly  related  to  the  present  paper,  Selltiz  et  al. 
(1963)  studied  the  influences  of  background  cultures  upon 
the  students'  view  of  the  United  States.  They  found  that  on 
question  after  question,  the  replies  of  students  from 
European  countries  differed  from  those  students  from  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  their  study,  the  students  were 
questioned  about  three  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  was  about  individual  behavior  and  personal 
relations  (characteristics  of  Americans  as  individuals, 
friendship  and  family  patterns,  and  relations  between 
students  and  professors) . The  second  group  of  questions 
concerned  broader  social  patterns  (participation  in 
community  affairs,  the  treatment  of  blacks,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  "democracy"  in  general) . The  last  set  of 
questions  involved  foreign  policy.  Americans  were 
characterized  as  friendly,  practical,  optimistic,  energetic, 
interested  in  improving  physical  and  economic  conditions, 
ambitious,  materialistic,  etc.  However,  European  students 
were  more  likely  to  describe  Americans  as  success-oriented 
than  students  from  other  countries.  Concerning  American 
family  life,  Europeans  described  it  as  being  more  close  than 
students  from  other  countries.  In  all  three  aspects  of 
American  life,  the  same  tendency  was  found.  After  reviewing 
several  factors,  it  was  concluded  that  these  differences 
derived  from  students'  national  backgrounds. 

Selltiz  et  al.  subsequently  tested  three  hypotheses: 
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1.  The  contrasts  between  the  foreign  country  and  the 
home  country  were  important.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
objective  differences  among  countries  in  various 
characteristics  lead  to  differences  in  the  way  people  from 
those  countries  perceive  another  country. 

2.  People  tend  to  see  the  characteristics  of  their  own 
countries  as  desirable.  Thus,  the  more  a person  regards 
another  country  as  similar  to  his  own,  the  more  he  will  like 
the  other  country.  Similarity  in  this  hypothesis  is  not 
objective  similarity  but  the  subjective  perception  of 
students  about  countries. 

3 . A foreign  student  who  feels  that  members  of  the 
host  country  have  high  regard  for  him  is  likely  to  react 
favorably  to  the  host  country  and  its  people;  one  who  feels 
that  they  look  down  on  him,  is  likely  to  react  negatively. 

Some  support  for  the  first  and  second  hypotheses  were 
obtained.  It  was  also  concluded  that  strong  universal 
favorability  on  democratic  social  practices  exists 
regardless  of  home-country  practices.  The  results  were 
ambiguous  with  regard  to  the  third  hypothesis. 

National  Character  and  National  Stereotype 

Studies  of  national  character  and  national  stereotypes 
also  pertain  to  the  topic  of  the  perception  of  nations. 

Since  nations  have  been  founded,  the  concept  of  national 
character  emerged,  particularly  in  Europe.  In  ordinary 
conversation  and  in  essays,  one  finds  discussions  of  the 
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differences  between  the  French  and  Germans,  between  the 
Spanish  and  Italians,  and  between  the  English  and  French. 
However,  only  since  the  1940s  have  serious  efforts  been  made 
to  explore  the  validity  or  precise  nature  of  the  perceived 
differences. 

In  1945,  Kardiner  applied  his  concept  of  basic 
personality  structure  to  the  whole  western  world.  Following 
him,  Erich  Fromm  published  "Escape  from  Freedom"  (1941)  in 
which  he  analyzed  German  character.  In  the  same  time 
period,  Margaret  Mead's  analysis  of  American  character 
(1942) , Ruth  Benedict's  analysis  of  the  Japanese  (1946) , and 
Gorer  and  Rickman's  study  of  the  Soviets  (1949)  were 
published.  By  the  time  Duijker  and  Frijda's  "National 
Character  and  National  Stereotypes"  appeared  (1960) , 740 
studies  about  national  character  were  published.  In  these 
studies,  the  early  definition  of  national  character, 

"certain  psychological  traits  or  features  characteristic  of 
the  citizens  of  a given  nation,"  was  challenged  and  denied. 

In  Duijker  and  Frijda's  extensive  review  of  national 
character  research,  several  different  definitions  of 
national  character  were  cited.  National  character  as  modal 
personality  was  one  of  the  definitions.  According  to  this 
definition,  "national  character  refers  to  relatively 
enduring  personality  characteristics  and  patterns  that  are 
modal  among  adult  members  of  a society"  (Inkeles  & Levinson, 
1954,  p.  983).  The  second  definition  involves  basic 
personality  structure.  This  is  closely  related  to  the 
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first.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  latter  definition 
refers  to  a culture.  The  third  definition  describes 
national  character  as  the  systems  of  attitudes,  values,  and 
beliefs  held  in  common  by  the  members  of  a given  society,  or 
by  large  portions.  The  fourth  definition  was  that  "national 
character  is  equal  to  the  national  way  of  life,  the 
characteristic  behavior  and  the  attitudes  of  national 
population"  (p.  27).  The  fifth  is  that  "the  national 
character  is  the  mentality  expressed  in,  or  suggested  by 
cultural  products — literature,  arts,  philosophy"  (p.  28) . 

All  of  these  definitions  are  strongly  related  to  each 
researcher's  interests  and  approaches. 

The  underlying  objective  of  national  character  studies 
is  to  order  the  perception  of  national  differences  more 
systematically  into  overall  patterns,  but  the  variables 
considered  were  often  neither  comparable  nor  vigorously 
defined.  There  were  extensive  variations  in  researchers' 
methods,  aims,  and  interests.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
investigations  were  rife  with  theoretical  and  methodological 
problems. 

Duijker  and  Frijda  concluded  tentatively  that  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  national  differences  are  possible 
and  probable  in  the  field  of  customs,  habits,  institutions, 
norms,  and  values.  From  an  empirical  point  of  view,  the 
existence  of  the  latter  category  of  differences  (norms, 
values)  might  be  considered  validly  demonstrated.  At  the 
present  time,  the  study  of  national  character  is  at  the 
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lowest  ebb.  As  Klineberg  (1980)  suggests,  a combined 
approach  is  reguired  calling  upon  the  resources  of  several 
disciplines  to  search  for  new  approaches. 

The  concept  of  national  stereotypes  are  closely  related 
to  national  characters.  The  pioneer  in  this  area  is  Walter 
Lippmann  (1922) . 

For  the  real  environments  are  altogether  too  big, 
too  complex,  and  too  fleeting  for  direct 
acquaintance,  we  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  so 
much  subtlety,  so  much  variety,  so  many 
permutations  and  combinations.  And  although  we 
have  to  act  in  that  environment,  we  have  to 
reconstruct  it  as  a simpler  model  before  we  can 
manage  it.  (p.  16) 

"It  is  only  when  we  are  in  the  habit  of  recognizing  our 
opinions  as  a partial  experience  seen  through  our 
stereotypes  that  we  become  truly  tolerant  of  an  opponent" 

(p.  126) . Though  the  conceptual  framework  was  developed  by 
Lippmann,  the  actual  methodology  was  developed  by  Katz  and 
Braly  (1933). 

There  is  little  agreement  among  researchers  and 
theorists  as  to  the  meaning  of  stereotypes  (see  Brigham, 

1971) . Brigham  argued  about  the  "meaning  of  'stereotype'  in 
psychology"  (p.  15)  and  reported  six  different  meanings. 

First  is  "incorrect  generalization."  Second  is 
"generalization  of  an  unspecified  validity."  Third  is 
"categorization  and  concepts."  Fourth  is  "product  of  a 
'faulty'  thought  process."  Fifth  is  "generalizations 
characterized  by  rigidity."  Sixth  is  "stereotypes  as 
habits."  The  last  explanation  of  stereotype  was  supported 
by  findings  of  studies  done  by  Gilbert  (1951)  and  Coffman 
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et  al.  (1969)  and  showed  considerable  agreement  between 
subjects  after  20  years  had  elapsed.  With  regard  to  self- 
stereotype or  auto-stereotype,  Brigham  reported  that 
substantial  agreement  often  exists  between  neighboring 
groups  and  the  target  group.  About  vero-type,  which  is  the 
estimated  "real"  characteristics  of  the  group  (Abate  & 
Berrien,  1967) , results  were  not  clear.  The  following  are 
the  critical  issues  in  stereotype  research: 

1.  There  are  several  methodological  weaknesses  about 
list  checking  methods. 

2.  About  the  Kernel  of  Truth  controversy,  there  does 
not  exist  acceptable  validity  criteria. 

3.  There  is  not  a simple  relationship  between 
stereotypes  and  behaviors  toward  specific  ethnic  group 
members.  Intrapersonal  and  situational  conditions  have  to 
be  specified. 

In  conclusion,  Brigham  (1971)  states  that  relatively 
few  advances  in  knowledge  concerning  stereotypes  have  been 
made  in  the  last  50  years.  As  a first  step  toward  improving 
the  condition,  he  redefined  stereotype  as  "a  generalization 
made  about  an  ethnic  group,  concerning  a trait  attribution, 
which  is  considered  to  be  unjustified  by  an  observer" 

(p.  31)-  He  suggested  these  criteria  of  unjustifiableness 
must  be  made  explicit  by  theorists  and  researchers 
interested  in  ethnic  stereotypes.  As  for  the  methodology, 
he  proposed  an  approach  in  which  subjects  were  asked  to 
give  the  range  of  percentages  which  he  would  think  are 
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reasonable  for  each  trait  relevant  to  the  ethnic  group. 

He  recommended  the  development  of  instruments  that  can 
measure  saliency  of  the  stereotype  and  the  certainty  with 
which  the  subjects  hold  it. 

Vinacke  (1956)  studied  inter-group  stereotyping.  He 
used  seven  national-racial  groups  and  compared  the  self- 
characterizations with  characterizations  of  others.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  examination  of  four  dimensions  of 
stereotypes.  These  were  uniformity,  intensity,  direction, 
and  familiarity,  respectively.  These  dimensions  had  been 
introduced  by  Edwards  in  1940.  Edwards  defined  four 
dimensions  as  follows:  uniformity  (the  amount  of  agreement 

in  the  response  of  the  subjects  in  relation  to  the  traits 
assigned) , direction  (the  favorableness  or  unfavorableness 
of  the  evaluation) , intensity  (degree  of  favorableness) , and 
guality  (content) . Vinacke  concluded 

1.  A higher  proportion  of  traits  considered  typical  of 
self  are  of  high  intensity  than  of  traits  considered  typical 
of  others.  It  is  the  reverse  with  regard  to  traits  of  low 
intensity. 

2.  With  regard  to  traits  considered  typical  of  self,  a 
significantly  greater  proportion  of  high  intensity  traits 
are  attributed  to  "good"  groups  than  to  self.  For  traits 
not  considered  typical  of  self,  a significantly  greater 
proportion  of  low  intensity  traits  are  attributed  to  "bad" 


groups . 
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3.  There  is  evidence  that  a group  is  influenced  in  its 
characterization  of  others  by  the  favorableness  or 
unfavorableness  with  which  it  is  characterized  by  them. 

4.  More  familiar  groups  are  characterized  with  greater 
uniformity  than  are  less  familiar  groups. 

Triandis  and  Vassiliou  (1967)  studied  the  effects  of 
intercultural  contact  on  (a)  the  favorableness  of 
stereotypes  and  (b)  within-sample  agreement  concerning  the 
stereotypes.  They  compared  Americans  with  Greeks  concerning 
their  heterostereotypes  which  are  the  stereotypes  of  group  A 
by  group  B and  their  self-stereotypes  or  auto-stereotypes. 
They  found  that  the  auto-stereotype  of  the  American  having 
contact  with  Greeks  is  more  favorable  than  the  auto- 
stereotype of  Americans  having  no  contact.  The  auto- 
stereotypes of  Greeks  show  no  differences.  The 
heterostereotype  of  Americans  about  Greeks  is  less  favorable 
for  the  most  contacted  groups  than  the  least  contacted 
groups.  The  heterostereotype  of  Greeks  about  Americans  is 
more  favorable  for  the  maximum-contact  groups  than  the 
minimum-contact  groups.  They  suggested  that  there  is  a 
"kernel  of  truth"  in  most  stereotypes  when  they  are  elicited 
from  people  who  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  group  being 
stereotyped . 

Griffith,  Griffith,  Smith,  and  Steger  (1980)  explored 
the  relationship  between  the  degree  of  contact  and 
stereotypes.  Based  on  the  data  obtained  from  the  Americans 
living  in  Germany,  they  reported  that  the  longer  the  subject 
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lived  in  the  country,  the  more  willing  he  was  to  make  a 
judgment  and  the  more  positive  the  traits  he  assigned.  An 
alienation  measure  they  developed  also  correlated 
significantly  and  negatively  with  the  length  of  the  sojourn. 
Those  with  positive  attitudes  towards  the  culture  tended  to 
have  greater  language  facility  and  social  acguaintance . 

Bjerstedt  (1962)  studied  the  role  of  informational 
determinants  (especially  "direct”  information  gained  from 
face-to-face  interaction)  in  the  process  of  shaping  the 
nationality  images.  His  data  were  based  on  CISVC 
(children's  international  summer  villages) . He  concluded 
there  were  clear  tendencies  toward  less  over-preference  for 
the  subjects'  own  nationality  and  own  language  groups  at  the 
end  of  camp. 

In  the  second  study  on  the  same  article  (1962),  he 
examined  the  hypotheses:  (a)  persons  who  tend  to  give 
negative  nationality  stereotypes  tend  to  make  definite 
statements  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  data  in  other 
situations  and  (b)  persons  who  tend  to  give  negative 
nationality  stereotypes  have  a greater  degree  of  social 
suggestibility.  The  data  from  the  students  of  a Swedish 
University  supported  these  hypotheses. 

Hamilton  and  Rose  (1980)  investigated  the  role  of 
cognitive  processes  in  the  maintenance  of  stereotyping. 

They  used  the  stereotypic  beliefs  concerning  the  various 
occupations  as  independent  variables.  Results  showed  the 
perceived  correlation  between  traits  and  occupations  was 
more  consistent  with  existing  stereotypic  beliefs  than  was 
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the  actual  correlation.  They  concluded  there  is  a bias  in 
the  processing  of  new  information  if  it  is  mediated  by 
existing  stereotypes,  and  this  stereotype  supplies  the  data 
evidence  in  the  absence  of  confirming  evidence. 

Nichols  and  McAndrew  (1984)  examined  the 
heterostereotypes  and  auto-stereotypes  in  Spanish, 

Malaysian,  and  American  college  students.  They  found  that 
there  exist  significant  differences  in  the  content  of  the 
stereotypes  held  by  each  of  these  groups.  Concerning  the 
contact  between  groups,  they  found  that  the  more  contact, 
the  more  freely  groups  expressed  the  stereotypes,  especially 
negative  stereotypes.  Also,  the  more  the  contact,  the  less 
agreement  between  hetero-auto-stereotypes  compared  with  the 
low-contact  groups.  They  concluded  the  condition  of  contact 
has  important  effects  on  stereotyping. 

Study  of  Cross-Cultural  Cognition  and  Perception 

Concerning  cognitive  and  perceptive  aspects  of 
intercultural  relations,  the  first  study  conducted  from  a 
cross-cultural  perspective  originated  at  the  Torres  Straits 
Island  expedition  (Rivers,  1901).  Rivers'  team  set  out  to 
discover  whether  basic  psychological  phenomena  like  memory 
and  perceptual  functioning  in  visual,  auditory,  olfactory, 
and  autaneans  modes  were  vastly  different  among  native 
people  compared  with  Britons.  He  reported  that  there  was  no 
marked  difference  between  them.  In  "The  Mind  of  Primitive 
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Man,"  Boas  (1911)  compared  "primitive"  man  with  "civilized" 
man.  He  argued  the  former  were  different  from  the  latter  in 
his  emotional/motivational  as  well  as  in  cognitive  life. 

Boas  was  especially  interested  in  these  cognitive  processes: 
inhibition  of  impulses,  power  of  attention,  and  the  power  of 
original  thought.  For  all  three,  he  argued,  no  differences 
exist  in  basic  processes,  but  these  differences  came  from 
the  different  cultural  content  entering  into  the  process. 

Wundt  (1916)  explored  the  same  problem  from  a 
different  angle.  While  Boas  was  interested  in  the  cultural 
content  and  context  of  mental  development,  Wundt 
investigated  the  mental  basis  for  cultural  development. 

Wundt  concluded  that  "the  intellectual  endowment  of 
primitive  man  is  in  itself  approximately  equal  to  that  of 
civilized  man.  Primitive  man  merely  exercises  his  ability 
in  a more  restricted  field;  his  horizon  is  essentially 
narrower  because  of  his  contentment  under  these  limitations" 
(p.  113) . Wundt,  examining  the  cultural-cognition 
relationship  from  the  other  direction,  agreed  with  Boas  that 
intellectual  process  and  level  are  about  equal  between 
primitive  and  civilized  man  and  that  the  cultural  and 
environmental  context  and  content  of  the  intellect  provides 
sufficient  basis  for  differential  individual  and  group 
behavior  and  attainment. 

Campbell,  Herskovits  and  Seagall  (1966)  echoed  what 
Boas  and  Wundt  had  said.  At  the  beginning  they  defined 
"ethnocentrism"  as  the  view  of  things  in  which  one's  own 
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group  and  its  customs  are  unconsciously  used  as  the  standard 
for  all  judgments,  as  the  center  of  everything,  with  all 
other  peoples  and  customs  scaled  and  rated  accordingly. 

Then,  they  argued,  all  social  animals,  man  included,  learn 
to  accommodate  their  behavior  to  that  of  their  social 
fellows.  Through  these  socialization  processes,  man 
undergoes  enculturation,  a process  whereby  he  acquires  the 
culture  into  which  he  is  born.  This  culture  limits  the  set 
of  alternatives  presented  for  consideration.  They  were  so 
molded  that  they  were  unaware  of  the  other  categorizations, 
evaluations,  and  behavioral  modes  that  their  particular 
culture  excludes  or  neglects.  Thus  in  the  end,  isolated 
from  other  cultures,  the  most  thoroughly  enculturated  person 
is  the  least  aware  of  his  culture  and  of  its  role  in  shaping 
him.  He  tends  to  perceive  and  value  other  cultures  in  terms 
unconsciously  based  upon  his  own,  but  phenomenally 
experienced  as  absolute  and  universally  applicable.  As  the 
result  of  enculturation,  he  acquires  "ethnocentrism. " As 
the  processes  show,  it  is  quite  probable  that  human 
perception  is  culturally  influenced.  After  reviewing  the 
field,  Campbell  et  al.  (1966)  concluded  that  some 
investigators  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  cultural 
groups  classify  stimuli  differently,  with  some  groups  making 
distinctions  that  others  do  not. 

Triandis  (1964)  completed  an  extensive  review  about  the 
same  topic.  First,  he  distinguished  between  sensation  and 
perception.  The  activation  of  the  organism,  in  response  to 
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specific  energies,  was  defined  as  sensation.  When  meaning 
was  added  to  sensation,  the  process  was  defined  as 
perception.  Triandis  reported  that  the  evidence  showed 
there  were  no  cultural  influences  upon  sensation.  However, 
he  suggested  that  cultural  factors  might  provide  some  of  the 
meaning  involved  in  perception. 

Bagby's  (1957)  study  of  perceptual  predominance  in 
binocular  rivalry  among  Mexicans  and  Americans  showed  some 
evidence  of  the  culture  upon  perception.  Goodman's  (1962) 
research  comparing  multicultures  about  serial  reproduction 
of  religious-related  sentences  found  the  cultural 
influences,  too.  According  to  Hudson's  (1960)  work,  the 
perception  of  space,  especially  the  depth  perception  for 
pictures,  was  affected  by  the  familiarity.  Campbell  et  al. 
(1963)  experiments  about  the  illusions  proved  the  same 
relationship  between  culture  and  perception. 

Concerning  categorization,  according  to  Triandis' 
review,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  cultural 
influences  determine  the  number  of  categories  employed  by 
members  of  a culture.  Some  examples  are  the  categories  the 
Eskimos  use  for  snow,  the  number  of  words  the  Arabs  use 
for  camel.  Also,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  different 
cultures  categorize  experience  differently.  For  instance, 
in  Japanese,  the  status  of  the  speakers  in  a conversation  is 
precisely  defined. 

After  reviewing  the  evidence  for  cultural  influence 
upon  judgments  and  evaluations,  upon  behavioral  intentions. 
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and  upon  attitudes  and  values,  Triandis  concluded  that 
cultural  and  linguistic  customs  determine  much  of  the 
variance  of  what  is  categorized,  how  an  event  is 
categorized,  what  the  relative  merits  of  the  criterial 
attributes  used  in  categorization  "ought  to  be,"  and  the 
probability  of  "what  goes  with  what."  However,  he  also 
argued  that  there  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  way 
human  beings  evaluate  key  concepts,  make  judgments  of 
emotion,  desirability,  and  morality,  though  the  people  in 
different  cultures  use  different  categories  and  different 
organizations  of  lexical  fields. 


Definitions  of  Culture 


There  are  many  definitions  of  culture.  One  of  the 

most  often  referred  to  is  by  Krober  and  Kluckhohn  (1952) . 

Culture  consists  of  patterns,  explicit  and 
implicit,  of  and  for  behavior  acquired  and 
transmitted  by  symbols,  constituting  the 
distinctive  achievements  of  human  groups, 
including  their  embodiments  in  artifacts;  the 
essential  core  of  culture  consists  of  traditional 
(i.e.,  historically  derived  and  selected)  ideas 
and  especially  their  attached  values;  cultural 
systems  may  on  the  one  hand  be  considered  as 
products  of  action,  on  the  other  as  conditioning 
elements  of  further  action.  (p.  181) 

Hofstede  (1980)  defined  culture  as  "the  collective 

programming  of  the  mind  which  distinguishes  the  members  of 

one  human  group  from  another"  (p.  25).  If  culture  is  to  a 

human  collectivity  what  personality  is  to  an  individual, 

culture  could  be  defined  as  the  interactive  aggregate  of 
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common  characteristics  that  influence  a human  group's 
response  to  its  environment,  following  Guilford's  (1959) 
definition  about  personality. 

Herskovits  (1956)  defined  culture  another  way. 

According  to  him,  "culture  is  the  man-made  part  of  the  human 
environment"  (p.  17) . Under  this  definition,  one  can 
include  both  physical  objects  (roads,  buildings,  and  tools 
which  constitute  physical  culture)  and  subjective  responses 
to  what  is  man-made  (myths,  roles,  values,  and  attitudes) 
which  constitute  subjective  culture  (Triandis  et  al.,  1972). 

Triandis  gave  another  definition  of  culture  from  a 
functional  point  of  view  (1984).  He  claimed  that  it 
functions  as  a giant  schedule  of  reinforcements,  leading  to 
discrimination  of  certain  cues,  and  hence  to  perceptual 
selectivity,  to  strategies  for  the  processing  of 
information,  to  specific  cognitive  structures,  and 
particular  habits. 

When  we  consider  these  definitions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  culture  under  which  a person  was  born  cannot  help  but 
throw  a huge  shadow  on  the  way  he/she  perceives  the  objects 
and  how  he/she  interprets  them.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can 
predict  how  cultural  background  influences  nation 
perception? 

One  clue  may  be  the  dimensions  of  culture.  If  these 
dimensions  are  really  commonly  shared  among  different 
cultures,  the  way  we  perceive  other  cultures  will  reflect 
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it.  Our  description  of  that  culture  may  be  categorized  into 
these  dimensions. 

One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  these  dimension- 
systems  is  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck's  (1961).  After 
studying  of  Mormons,  Spanish  Americans,  Texans,  Navajo 
Indians,  and  Zuni  Indians  in  the  southwestern  United  States, 
they  formed  five  dimensions: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  human  nature  (evil-mixed-good) ; 

2 . The  relationship  of  man  to  the  surrounding  natural 
environment  (subjugation-harmony-mastery) ; 

3.  The  orientation  in  time  (toward  past-present- 
future)  ; 

4.  The  orientation  toward  activity  (being-being  in 
becoming-doing) ; 

5.  relationships  among  people  (linearity,  that  is, 
hierarchically  ordered  positions;  collaterality , that  is, 
group  relationships;  individualism). 

Triandis  (1984)  enlarged  Kluckhohn  and  Strodtbeck's 
dimensions  and  added 

6.  Masculinity-femininity. 

Another  system  of  cultural  description  is  Ackoff  and 
Emery's  (1972) . Their  dimensions  include 

1—  The  extent  to  which  a culture  is  affected  by  its 
environment; 

2.  The  extent  to  which  a culture  affects  its 


environment. 
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Inkeles  and  Levinson  (1969)  proposed  yet  another  set  of 
cultural  descriptions.  These  are 

1.  Relation  to  authority; 

2.  Conception  of  self,  including  the  individual's 
concepts  of  masculinity  and  femininity; 

3.  Primary  dilemmas  or  conflicts,  and  ways  of  dealing 
with  them,  including  the  control  of  aggression  and  the 
expression  versus  inhibition  of  affect. 

The  Cultural  Background  of  Four  Nations 

The  four  countries  where  the  students  participating  in 
the  study  originated,  Taiwan,  Japan,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States,  differ  considerably  in  their  cultural 
characteristics . 

Taiwanese  Society 

In  Hsu's  very  readable  book  (1981)  "Americans  and 
Chinese,"  he  compares  both  countries'  culture  from  his 
unique  point  of  view  and  declares  that  they  are  quite 
exclusive  of  each  other.  Hsu  describes  the  American  way  of 
life  as  individual-centered  and  the  Chinese  way  of  life  as 
situational-centered.  Being  individual-centered,  the 
American  moves  toward  social  and  psychological  isolation. 

His  happiness  tends  to  be  unqualified  ecstasy  just  as  his 
sorrow  is  likely  to  mean  unbearable  misery.  The  emotions 
are  centered  in  one  individual. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  are  inclined  to  be 
socially  or  psychologically  dependent  on  others  and  are 
situation-centered.  They  are  tied  closer  to  their  world  and 
their  fellow  citizens.  Accordingly,  his  happiness  and  his 
sorrow  tend  to  be  milder  since  they  are  shared.  Hsu  applies 
Freud's  theory  of  personality  and  traced  the  differences 
from  the  birth  through  family,  school  to  society.  He  argued 
that  these  differences  are  the  keys  for  understanding  the 
differences  of  both  cultures.  He  examined  the  art,  the 
novel,  the  sexes,  marriage,  heroes,  government,  and  religion 
of  both  countries  in  an  effort  to  support  his  ideas. 

Mo  and  Turner  (1984)  compared  Chinese  and  American 
adolescents'  self-concepts.  They  reported  that  Taiwan 
recently  experienced  rapid  economic  and  cultural  changes  and 
that  this  change  has  been  accompanied  by  some  shifts  in  the 
attitudes  of  Chinese  youth.  Comparing  the  results  with  the 
American  counterpart,  Mo  and  Turner  argued  that  Chinese 
tradition  which  encourages  conformity  and  diminishes 
individuality  is  still  the  main  basis  of  the  differences. 

Bond,  Leung,  and  Wan  (1982)  examined  how  culture  is 
related  to  the  allocation  of  rewards  for  task  and 
maintenance  inputs  toward  a group  goal.  To  answer  this 
question,  students  from  the  United  States  and  from  Hong  Kong 
were  asked  to  read  a scenario  describing  a group  member  who 
made  high,  medium,  or  low  task  contributions  and  maintenance 
contributions,  respectively,  towards  a group  goal.  Then 
subjects  rated  their  perceptions  and  behavioral  intentions 
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towards  this  target  person.  They  expected  that  subjects 
from  both  cultures  would  differ  to  the  extent  which  an 
individual  considers  the  requirements  of  the  relevant  group, 
as  opposed  to  his  or  her  individual  requirements,  in  making 
decisions.  They  found  that  the  Chinese  sample  was  more 
egalitarian  in  allocating  superordination  rewards  than  was 
the  American  sample,  regardless  of  whether  task  or 
maintenance  inputs  were  considered.  Bond,  Leung,  and  Wan 
explained  that  this  difference  comes  from  the  greater 
moderation  by  the  Chinese  in  distributing  any  kind  of 
resource.  They  argued  that  the  function  of  such  moderation 
is  to  avoid  conflict  and  embarrassment  and  to  prompt  group 
harmony  and  solidarity  over  time. 

Li-Repac  (1980)  compared  white  and  Chinese-American 
therapists  in  their  conceptions  of  normality,  their  empathic 
ability,  and  their  perceptions  of  the  same  Chinese  and  white 
clients.  She  found  that  the  white  therapists  tended  to  rate 
the  Chinese  clients  as  more  depressed  and  inhibited  and 
possessing  less  social  poise  and  interpersonal  capacity. 

She  suggested  that  these  differences  come  from  a "Western" 
interpretation  of  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  clients. 
Traditional  Chinese  culture  values  self-control  and  the 
restraint  of  strong  feelings.  This  interpersonal  difference 
was  misinterpreted  as  a sign  of  social  maladjustments  by  a 
white  therapist. 

Gabrenya,  Latane,  and  Wang  (1983)  studied  "social 
loafing"  using  Taiwanese  students  as  subjects. 


"Social 
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loaf  ing"  is  a phenomenon  that  people  exert  greater  effort  in 
a certain  kind  of  task  when  they  perform  individually  than 
when  they  do  so  in  a group  that  obscures  identif iability  of 
members'  individual  outputs.  Based  on  the  traditional 
Chinese  cultural  orientation,  they  anticipated  that  Chinese 
would  evince  little  social  loafing.  Their  previous  research 
using  Chinese  graduate  students  in  the  United  States  was 
consistent  with  their  expectations.  However,  in  this 
experiment  using  Taiwanese  students  (grades  2 through  9)  in 
their  home  country,  results  were  inconsistent  with  their 
hypothesis.  Several  explanations  were  offered.  One  of  the 
explanations  offered  was  that  some  types  of  social  loafing 
like  clapping  or  shouting  have  cross-cultural  generality. 
Another  explanation  was  that  unknown  variables  may  be 
prerequisite  to  some  forms  of  collective  behavior. 

Japanese  Society 

Doi  (1973),  while  studying  in  the  United  States,  found 
that  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the  Japanese  expression 
"Amae"  in  English.  This  discovery  intrigued  him  and 
eventually  led  to  his  well-known  book  "The  Structure  of 
Dependence."  Though  it  was  translated  as  dependence,  "Amae" 
is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  "dependence."  According  to 
Doi,  it  is  more  like  what  the  psychoanalysts  refer  to  as 
passive  love.  "Amae"  plays  an  important  role  in  the  course 
of  interpersonal  relationship  among  Japanese.  "Amae" 
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renders  the  relationship  of  people  closer.  Doi  suggests 
that  "Amae"  is  associated  with  "Jibun"  which  is  the  Japanese 
translation  of  self.  He  claims  that  the  Japanese  have  a 
concept  of  self  that  is  more  understandable  in  terms  of 
relationships  and  interdependence. 

Minoura  (1979),  comparing  Americans  with  Japanese, 
pointed  that  the  self  in  American  society  has  always  a 
definite  boundary  but  the  self  in  Japanese  has  others  as  the 
point  of  reference. 

Kimura  (1973),  explaining  the  concept  of  Jibun,  argued 
that  the  Western  concept  of  self  refers  to  the  uniqueness 
of  the  individual  which  maintains  its  sameness  and 
continuity  over  time  and  across  situations.  In  contrast,  he 
explained  that  the  Japanese  concept  of  Jibun  refers  to  one's 
sharing  which  is  beyond  the  self  boundaries  in  the  Western 
sense. 

Kato  (1984)  emphasized  four  characteristics  of  Japanese 
culture.  First  is  collectism.  Kato  mentioned  four 
subcharacteristics  under  this  main  trait.  First  is 
familism.  In  Japanese  society,  family  is  the  fundamental 
unit.  Conformity  is  next.  Third  is  the  rigid  hierarchy  in 
a group.  The  last  is  fierce  competitive  groupism.  Kato 
suggested  this  property  causes  the  second  characteristic, 
this-worldliness.  For  the  person  living  in  this  kind  of 
society,  the  world  is  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  Under 
this  condition,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a person  to 
commit  to  the  value  or  principle  beyond  his  group. 
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The  third  is  nowism,  without  committing  to  something 
absolute,  the  most  important  time  is  the  present.  In  his 
time  concept,  the  time  is  always  the  present.  There  is  no 
beginning  nor  ending.  People  do  not  change  the  situation. 
The  situation  changes  itself. 

The  last  is  ritualism.  In  order  to  control  and  to  keep 
order  within  the  group,  a system  of  principles  is  needed. 

To  the  degree  that  members  follow  this  code,  group  relations 
run  smoothly.  Thus,  this  regulation  is  important  for  its 
own  sake.  In  reverse,  as  a reaction  to  this  ritual, 
subjective  emotionalism  emerges.  People  emphasize  the 
importance  of  inner  feelings.  Taylor's  (1983)  observations 
support  Kato. 

Venezuelan  Society 

Nichols  and  McAndrew  (1984)  examined  the  stereotypes  of 
four  groups  of  college  students  including  Spaniards, 
Malaysians,  and  Americans.  Their  findings  were 

1.  Malaysians  were  regarded  as  the  most  closed  of  the 
three  cultures  and  Americans  were  regarded  as  the  least 
religious. 

2.  Americans  were  regarded  as  the  most  impolite  of  the 
three  cultural  groups. 

3.  Spanish  were  regarded  as  the  laziest,  and 
Malaysians  were  the  most  religious. 

4.  The  Spanish  regard  the  Americans  as  unfriendly. 
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Triandis  et  al.  (1984)  studied  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  role  perception  among  Hispanics  and 
mainstream  individuals  in  the  United  States.  Before 
reporting  their  results,  they  summarized  previous 
researchers7  views  about  the  Hispanic  culture:  Hispanics 

place  high  value  on  family  relations.  Concerning  husband- 
wife  relations,  the  husband  is  dominant  and  the  wife  obeys 
submissively.  Usually  Hispanic  families  are  child-oriented 
and  maintain  a close  ties  between  parents  and  children. 
Relationships  with  fathers  are  relatively  formal  and 
distant.  Relationships  with  mothers  are  warm,  loving,  and 
nurturant.  Children  are  expected  to  show  their  respect, 
obedience,  and  loyalty  to  their  parents.  Friendship  is 
"deep  and  narrow." 

Their  finding  supported  these  views.  The  authors 
reported  that  Hispanics  tend  to  see  family  roles  as 
involving  more  emotional  support  and  sacrifice  for  the 
benefit  of  family  members  than  do  mainstream  subjects. 
Hispanics  also  perceive  more  hierarchical  structure  in  work 
roles,  in  contrast  to  the  mainstream.  Hispanics  seem  to  see 
a warmer,  supportive  family  environment  and  a colder, 
hostile  work  environment. 

Compared  with  the  Japanese,  Triandis  et  al.  suggest 
that  the  Hispanic  seems  to  be  high  on  parent,  kin,  and 
friend  collectivism  but  low  on  coworker  collectivism, 
whereas  the  Japanese  are  very  high  on  coworker  collectivism 
and  also  high  on  kin  collectivism.  Related  to  this,  they 
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mentioned  that  by  way  of  punishment  the  child  is  locked-in, 
in  individualistic  societies  but,  in  Japan,  he  is  locked  out 
(Triandis  et  al.,  1984). 

Byers,  Duran,  and  Prawat  (1981)  studied  academic 
achievement  motivation  in  children  comparing  American  and 
Venezuelan  school  children  in  grades  4 through  11.  They 
assumed  that  Venezuelan  children  want  to  achieve  so  that 
their  parents  would  be  proud  of  them  or  so  that  their  family 
might  benefit  from  their  achievements.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  assumed  that  American  children  want  to  achieve  for 
themselves.  Thus,  it  was  hypothesized  that  Venezuelan 
children  would  score  higher  than  American  children.  They 
also  expected  less  internal  locus  of  control  from  Venezuelan 
children  because  of  authoritarian  child-rearing  practices 
among  Latin  cultures.  The  results  confirmed  the  hypothesis. 

Salazar  (1970)  studied  the  autostereotype  of  Venezuelan 
college  students  and  the  heterostereotypes  of  the  Italians 
and  Americans.  Using  the  Katz  and  Braly  method,  he  picked 
five  adjectives  most  commonly  used  by  the  subjects  as 
characteristic  of  each  national  group.  The  Venezuelans  were 
described  as  lazy  (55%),  passionate  (49%),  generous  (45%), 
temperamental  (40%),  and  impulsive  (39%).  The  Americans 
were  described  as  practical  (63%),  scientific  (54%), 
intelligent  (43%),  materialistic  (36%),  and  ambitious  (34%). 

De  Castro  (1968)  conducted  another  study  using  the 
heterogeneous  sample  of  Latin  Americans.  His  results  were 
similar  to  Salazar's  findings. 
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Santoro  (1975) , in  his  research  based  on  the 
Venezuelans  living  in  a suburban  area  of  Caracas,  reported 
different  results.  He  reported  that  Venezuelans  were 
described  as  merry  (61%),  good  (59%),  hard  workers  (57%), 
nice  (56%) , and  kind  (53%) . Americans  were  described  as 
intelligent  (65%)  , hard  workers  (57%) , strong  (56%) , traders 
(52%) , and  responsible  (51%) . 

Salazar  (1977)  conducted  another  experiment  employing 
Venezuelan  college  students.  Applying  the  free  format 
technique,  seven  adjectives  emerged.  The  Venezuelan 
portrayed  themselves  as  lazy  (44%),  happy  (39%),  pleasant 
(34%),  good  (19%),  irresponsible  (18%),  kind  (14%),  and 
macho  (13%) . 

Bustamante  (1979)  examined  how  Venezuelan  students  were 
affected  during  their  sojourn  in  the  United  States.  She 
was  interested  particularly  in  studying  the  relationship 
between  the  Venezuelan  students'  attitude  change  and  length 
of  stay  and  frequency  of  contact.  She  also  studied 
stereotypes  of  Venezuelans  and  Americans  held  by  both 
groups.  She  found  that  Americans  are  characterized  by 
highly  advanced  technology,  balanced  meals,  children  trained 
to  stand  and  fight  for  what  they  believe,  machines  do  work 
of  men,  business  before  friendship,  children  trained  to  be 
independent,  people  are  competitive,  warning  before 
visiting,  public  agencies  are  well  organized,  people  are 
practical,  people  judged  for  what  they  know,  fathers  and  no 
mothers  discipline  their  children,  leisure  is  valued 


very 
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highly,  informality  between  teachers  and  students,  fathers 
enjoy  spending  time  with  their  children. 

Venezuelans  were  characterized  as  follows:  to  get  a 

job  you  need  to  know  an  influential  person,  mothers  spend 
much  time  with  their  children,  political  affiliations 
dominate  the  universities,  people  judged  by  how  they  look, 
students  help  each  other  during  a test,  women  remain  virgins 
until  they  marry,  students  share  notes,  people  do  favors  for 
those  who  do  favors  for  them,  students  are  against  teachers, 
political  affiliations  are  an  important  part  of  the  academic 
life  of  students,  the  whole  family  takes  responsibility  for 
the  mistakes  of  one  of  its  members,  people  are  tradition 
loving,  people  borrow  and  lend  without  reservation. 

American  Society 

Triandis  and  Vassiliou  (1967)  examined  the  frequency  of 
contact  and  stereotyping  using  several  groups  of  Americans 
and  Greeks  varying  in  the  degree  of  contact  with  each  other. 
They  found  that  the  subjects  agreed  about  the  several 
characteristics  of  both  national  groups.  Results  concerning 
American  were 

1.  Americans  are  honest,  meet  their  contract 
obligations  to  the  letter,  do  not  like  bargaining. 

2.  Americans  were  efficient,  accurate  in  estimating 
delivery  time. 

3.  Americans  are  emotionally  controlled,  empire 
builders,  are  polite  in  their  public  manners. 
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4.  Americans  are  systematic  and  trusting. 

5.  Americans  accept  changes  in  working  conditions. 

6.  Americans  are  competitive,  concerned  with  the  time 
it  takes  to  finish  a job,  decisive  about  making  plans. 

7.  Americans  are  egotistic. 

8.  Americans  are  concerned  with  making  money  and 
minding  their  own  business. 

9.  Americans  follow  procedures  exactly  and  are  open- 
minded  about  ways  to  complete  work. 

10.  Americans  are  proud. 

In  her  classical  work,  Margaret  Mead  (1942)  mentioned 

several  characteristics  of  Americans: 

A character  that  is  geared  to  success  and  to 
movement,  invigorated  by  obstacles  and 
difficulties,  but  plunged  into  guilt  and  despair 
by  catastrophic  failure  or  a wholesale  alteration 
in  the  upward  and  onward  pace;  a character  in 
which  aggressiveness  is  uncertain  and  undefined, 
to  which  unreadiness  to  fight  anyone  who  starts  a 
fight  and  readiness  to  engage  in  violence  have 
both  been  held  up  as  virtues;  a character  which 
measures  its  successes  and  failures  only  against 
near  contemporaries  and  engages  in  various 
quantitative  devices  for  reducing  every 
contemporary  to  its  own  stature;  a character  which 
sees  success  as  the  reward  of  virtue  and  failure 
as  the  stigma  for  not  being  good  enough;  a 
character  which  is  uninterested  in  the  past, 
except  when  ancestry  can  be  used  to  make  points 
against  other  people  in  the  success  game;  a 
character  oriented  towards  an  unknown  future, 
ambivalent  towards  other  cultures,  which  are 
regarded  with  a sense  of  inferiority  as  more 
coherent  than  our  own  and  with  a sense  of 
superiority  because  newcomers  in  America  display 
the  strongest  mark  of  other  cultural  membership  in 
the  form  of  foreignness.  (p.  193) 

Like  Hsu,  she  emphasized  child  rearing  practices.  She 
reported  that  one  of  the  key  factors  in  the  development  of 
these  traits  is  American  immigrant  ancestry.  The  American 
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immigrants  struggled  to  be  true  Americans  from  generation  to 
generation.  For  them,  the  previous  generation  was  regarded 
as  something  to  be  surpassed.  To  remain  at  the  same 
economic  level  was  undesirable.  Furthermore,  immigrants  did 
not  have  a standard  of  comparison.  When  they  immigrated, 
they  gave  up  or  threw  away  the  traditional  ideas.  Now,  the 
only  standard  they  could  use  was  their  neighbor. 

Selltiz , Christ,  Havel,  and  Cook  (1963)  studied  images 
of  the  United  States  as  viewed  by  foreign  students  in  the 
United  States.  At  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  students  were  asked  about  characteristics  of 
Americans  as  individuals,  friendship  and  family  patterns, 
relations  between  students  and  professors,  etc.  The  two 
outstanding  features  of  Americans,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
students,  were  friendliness  and  practicality.  Other 
features  were  that  Americans  were  optimistic,  energetic, 
interested  in  improving  physical  and  economic  conditions, 
ambitious,  materialistic,  placing  great  value  on  success, 
hospitable,  having  sense  of  civil  responsibility, 
standardized,  religious,  and  treating  everyone  as  an  equal. 
There  were  increases  and  decreases  in  the  frequency  of  cited 
characteristics  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  were  also  some  differences  associated  with  the  donor 
country. 

With  regard  to  friendship  patterns,  the  average  student 
reported  that  friends  in  the  United  States  share  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  less  than  friends  in  their  home 
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country.  Furthermore,  American  friends  were  described  as 
less  prosocial  than  friends  in  their  home  country. 

Concerning  family  relationships,  the  average  student 
reported  that  both  emotional  ties  and  sense  of  obligation 
between  family  members  in  the  United  States  was  less  strong 
than  in  his  or  her  home  country. 

With  reference  to  relations  between  students  and 
professors,  the  average  student  reported  that  there  was 
little  formality  between  them,  that  American  students  have 
considerable  respect  for  their  professors,  and  that  the 
professors,  in  turn,  have  considerable  respect  for  their 
students.  Professors  were  also  described  as  showing 
considerable  personal  interest  in  their  students  and 
considerable  willingness  to  let  students  express 
disagreement  with  their  views. 

Americans  were  also  seen  as  being  very  active  in 
community  affairs,  somewhat  racially  prejudiced,  and  made  a 
strong  point  of  American  democracy,  individual  liberty. 

Theoretical  Framework 

What  kind  of  variables  affect  the  cognitive  repre- 
sentation that  we  possess  about  other  nations? 

Selltiz  et  al.  (1963)  suggested  that  people's  national 
and  cultural  background  may  be  one  of  the  variables.  In 
1984,  in  their  research  about  nation  perceptions  of 
Australia  and  Papua  New  Guinea  students,  Forgas  and 
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0' Driscoll  reported  that  cultural  and  individual 
characteristics  play  a significant  role  in  their  subjects' 
national  perceptions.  Indeed,  several  researchers  supported 
these  findings  (Scott,  1969;  Driver,  1962;  Robinson  and 
Hefner,  1967) . In  the  present  study,  national  perception 
was  explored  from  social  cognitive  point  of  view  focusing  on 
the  concept  of  schema. 

The  concept  of  schema  originated  from  Kant.  According 
to  Kant  (Oxford  English  Dictionary,  1963),  schema  means 
"Anyone  of  certain  forms  of  rules  of  'productive 
imagination'  through  which  the  understanding  is  able  to 
apply  its  'categories'  to  the  manifold  of  sense  perception 
in  the  process  of  realizing  knowledge  or  experience" 

(p.  204).  Head  (1926)  adopted  this  idea  and  Bartlett  (1932) 
broadened  it.  The  concept  was  neglected  by  mainstream 
psychology  for  several  scores  of  years,  but  since  1975,  this 
concept  has  been  revived  and  received  a new  currency  in  the 
field  of  cognitive  science  (Rumelhart,  1984).  Today  all  the 
cognitive  psychologists  who  are  studying  schemata  agree  that 
schemata  are  the  fundamental  elements  upon  which  all 
information  processing  depends. 

Schemata  are  employed  in  the  process  of  interpreting 
sensory  data,  in  retrieving  information  from  memory,  in 
organizing  actions,  in  the  determining  of  goals  and 
subgoals,  in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  generally  in 
guiding  the  flow  of  processing  in  the  system  (Rumelhart, 
1984).  Among  these  functions  of  schemata  Rumelhart  claims 
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that  the  central  function  is  the  construction  of  an 
interpretation  of  an  event,  object  or  situation.  The 
schemata  that  people  form  and  use  to  comprehend  their  social 
environment  may  often  be  peculiar  to  each  person,  resulting 
from  their  own  unique  past  experiences.  However,  some  of 
them  may  be  common  to  members  of  a given  culture  as  a result 
of  similar  socialization  (Wyer  & Gordon,  1984) . Thus  when 
the  person  who  comes  from  culture  A witnesses  the 
interaction  between  the  father  and  the  son  in  the  nation  B, 
he/she  may  apply  the  role  schemata  he/she  acquired  in  nation 
B to  their  behaviors  for  interpreting  it.  As  far  as  their 
behaviors  follow  this  schemata,  the  processing  of 
information  will  be  done  without  much  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  observer. 

Bargh  (1984)  calls  this  processes  automatic  and 
contrasts  it  with  control  processes.  Conscious  or  control 
processes  are  flexible  and  easily  adapted  to  the  particular 
features  of  the  current  situation,  but  severely  restricted 
in  scope  at  any  given  time  by  a limited  processing  capacity. 
Automatic  processes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  effortless  and 
not  restrained  by  capacity  limitations.  "They  are 
relatively  static  sequence  of  processing  that  developed  out 
of  frequent  experience  within  a particular  stimulus  domain, 
and  which  are  triggered  by  those  stimuli  without  the 
necessity  of  conscious  intent  or  control"  (Bargh,  1984, 
p.  2)  . 
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According  to  Rumelhart,  whenever  a schema  initiates  a 
search  for  sensory  data  that  are  absent,  this  can  be 
regarded  as  evidence  against  that  schema  and  also  as 
evidence  against  all  schemata  which  need  the  presence  of 
that  schema  as  a subschema.  When  sufficient  evidence  is 
accumulated  against  a schema,  processing  of  that  schema  is 
interrupted  and  processing  resources  are  allocated  to  other 
schemata.  The  orienting  response  may  emerge  in  this 
process. 

The  first  person  who  discovered  the  orienting  response 
is  Pavlov.  He  called  the  orienting  response  the  "what-is- 
it?"  reflex  and  proposed  that  it  lays  at  the  origin  of 
science  and  culture  (Pavlov,  1927).  Later  investigators  who 
studied  this  phenomenon  were  no  less  enthusiastic  in 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  response.  The  functions 
they  attributed  to  the  orienting  response  differ  among 
researchers  but  they  usually  concentrate  on  its  function  in 
the  acquisition  of  information  and  in  conditioning. 

Mackworth  (1969)  put  the  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the 
orienting  response  in  "preparing  the  organism  for  fight  or 
flight,  once  the  nature  of  the  unknown  stimulus  has  become 
clear"  (p.  313). 

Jeffrey  (1968)  stressed  the  fact  that  the  orienting 
response  sharpens  attention  and  focuses  it  on  a certain  cue 
or  some  salient  feature  of  that  cue  until  a schema  is 
established.  Zaporozhets  (1958),  similar  to  Jeffrey, 
claimed  that  the  orienting  response  produces  the  initial 
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discriminations  among  stimuli  and  the  clarification  of  their 
interconnections . 

The  antecedents  of  the  orienting  response  are  novelty, 
change,  surprisingness,  incongruity,  complexity,  and 
indistinctness  of  stimuli  (Berlyne,  1960)  . It  will 
disappear  upon  repeated  presentation  of  the  stimulus. 

Related  to  the  formation  of  a conditioning  response,  the 
weakening  and  disappearance  of  the  orienting  response 
coincides  with  the  formation  of  conditioned  reflex. 

The  orienting  response  will  disappear  when  a balanced 
and  steady  conditioned  response  sets  in.  However  any  change 
in  the  conditioning  procedures  or  the  conditioned  stimulus 
brings  back  the  orienting  response  until  the  response  to  the 
changed  situation  has  again  become  stabilized  (Kreitler  & 
Kreitler,  1976).  Further,  the  more  difficult  the 
discrimination,  the  more  persistent  is  the  orienting 
reaction  (Sokolov,  1963) . 

Also  related  to  this,  strength  and  duration  of 
orienting  response  appears  to  be  a function  of  the  relative 
meaningfulness  of  difficulty  of  the  stimulus. 

Sokolov  (1969)  developed  the  elaborate  theory  about  the 
orienting  response.  In  his  neuronal  model  of  a stimulus, 
there  exist  certain  cell  systems  which  record  the 
information  concerning  the  properties  of  a repetitively 
presented  stimulus.  When  a stimulus  does  not  match  the 
previously  established  neurnoal  model,  an  orienting  response 
is  elicited.  The  strength  of  the  orienting  response  is 
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assumed  to  be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  discrepancy 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  model.  His  theory  is  a two- 
step  model. 

At  the  first  stage,  it  is  determined  whether  an 
orienting  response  is  necessary.  At  the  second  stage,  it  is 
determined  whether  excitatory  inhibitory  signals  must  be 
sent  in  order  to  evoke  or  suppress  the  orienting  response. 
According  to  him,  "the  orienting  reflex  is  a regulator  which 
corrects  an  extrapolation,  influencing  the  way  new 
information  is  secured,  selected,  transmitted,  and  handled" 
(Sokolov,  1969,  p.  683). 

Summing  up  these  experimental  findings,  Kreitler  and 
Kreitler  (1976)  concluded  that  the  orienting  response  occurs 
as  a reaction  to  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of  a stimulus 
as  such  or  about  its  meaning  in  a given  situation. 

According  to  Kreitler  and  Kreitler,  meaning  is 
essential  for  a proper  understanding  of  cognitive  processes. 
After  asking  whether  it  will  be  useful  to  define  cognition 
as  the  information  processing  system,  they  denied  that  idea. 
They  concluded  that  cognition  can  be  defined  as  the 
subsystem  that  processes  meaning  of  a particular  kind.  Thus 
they  combined  the  meaning  with  orienting  response  and  formed 
a unique  cognitive  model. 

In  their  model,  first  the  representation  of  every  fresh 
input  to  the  system  is  checked  against  the  representation  of 
the  immediately  preceding  stimuli.  If  this  stimulus  does 
not  fit  certain  conditions,  an  orienting  response  is 
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elicited.  This  sequence  of  events  is  guided  by  a simple 
cognitive  process  of  input  identification  that  they  call 
"meaning  action."  The  orienting  response  and  the  meaning 
action  continue  either  until  initial  meaning  is  stabilized 
or  until  orienting  response  and  meaning  action  no  longer 
furnish  new  information  that  might  enable  the  establishment 
of  initial  meaning.  According  to  them  the  initial  meaning 
was  established  when  (a)  the  input  is  identified  as  a signal 
for  defensive  or  an  adaptive  reflex  or  for  a conditioned 
response,  (b)  the  input  is  identified  as  a signal  for  molar 
action  and  is  in  need  of  more  elaborate  clarification  of  its 
meaning,  and  (c)  the  input  is  so  well  known  it  is  at  once 
labeled.  They  propose  that  meaning  action  may  be  described 
as  scanning  stored  schemata,  reconstructing  these  schemata 
into  meaning  values,  and  matching  these  reconstructed  models 
against  the  stimulus  representation.  At  this  point,  the 
orienting  response  theory  intersects  with  the  schema  theory. 

According  to  Rumelhart,  a schema  theory  is  a theory 
about  knowledge.  According  to  "schema  theories,"  all 
knowledge  is  packaged  into  units.  These  units  are  the 
schemata.  There  are  schemata  representing  our  knowledge 
about  all  concepts. 

Just  as  theories  can  be  about  the  grand  and  the 
small,  so  schemata  can  represent  knowledge  at  all 
levels — from  ideologies  and  cultural  truths  to 
knowledge  about  what  constitutes  an  appropriate 
sentence  in  our  language  to  knowledge  about  the 
meaning  of  a particular  word  to  knowledge  about 
what  patterns  of  excitations  are  associated  with 
what  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  have  schemata  to 
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represent  all  levels  of  our  experience,  at  all 
levels  of  abstraction.  Finally,  our  schemata  are 
our  knowledge.  (Rumelhart,  1984,  p.  169). 

As  for  meaning,  schema  corresponds  to  the  meaning  of  the 

concept  as  it  is  underlying  that  concept  stored  in  memory. 

From  these  explanations,  it  is  quite  clear  that  an 

orienting-response  theory  and  a schema  theory  share  some 

common  ground.  In  the  orienting  response,  first  it  must  be 

decided  whether  orienting  response  is  required  or  not.  This 

induces  the  problem  of  pattern  recognition  or  stimulus 

identification.  Kreitler  and  others  proposed  several 

approaches  with  regard  to  this  problem.  One  approach  is 

that  of  template  matching  in  which  the  input  is  matched  with 

a basic  model  or  standard  stored  in  memory  (Arbib,  1972) . 

The  second  approach  is  "feature  analysis"  which  attaches 

special  importance  to  checking  the  presence  or  absence  of 

certain  characteristics  or  attributes  in  the  input.  All  of 

these  models  require  markers,  or  characteristics,  or 

criteria  as  guides  for  memory  search  and  matching  the  input 

with  the  information  stored  in  memory  in  some  form  (Kreitler 

& Kreitler,  1976) . 

Information  is  certain  type  of  schema.  In  this 
context,  what  we  can  say  will  happen  when  the  living 
organism  encounters  strange  situations  or  unfamiliar 
environments?  First,  it  decides  whether  this  situation  is 
novel  or  not,  then  it  will  elicit  the  orienting  response. 
Otherwise,  processes  of  action  meaning  will  start.  The 
orientation  response  will  disappear  when  the  "what-is-it?" 
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or  the  initial  meaning  of  new  situation  is  established.  In 
this  process,  precedented  schemata  play  the  important  role 
as  the  standard  of  comparison  in  deciding  whether  this  is  a 
new  situation  or  not.  Then  it  functions  as  the  interpreter 
for  the  new  environment.  Now,  what  will  happen  if  these 
schemata  were  found  useless?  Learning  of  new  schemata  will 
start. 

Rumelhart  (1984)  claimed  that  three  different  models  of 
learning  are  possible  in  a schema  system.  The  first  model 
is  called  "accretion"  by  Rumelhart.  Whenever  new 
-^formation  is  encountered  there  is  assumed  to  be  some  trace 
of  the  comprehension  process  laid  down  in  memory.  These 
traces  are  assumed  to  be  partial  copies  of  the  original 
instantiated  schemata.  They  are  very  much  like  schemata 
themselves.  As  we  experience  the  world,  we  store  traces 
that  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  future  recall.  Later,  we  can 
use  this  information  to  reconstruct  an  interpretation  of  the 
original  experience. 

The  second  model  is  named  "Tuning."  This  involves  the 
actual  modification  of  existing  schemata.  There  are  three 
ways  of  changing  them.  First,  our  knowledge  of  the  variable 
constraints  and  default  values  can  be  upgraded  continuously 
as  we  continue  to  use  the  schemata.  As  this  process 
continues  it  will  keep  sharpening  the  variables  and  default 
values  to  make  the  schema  better  represent  the  population  of 
situation  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  this  sort  of  tuning, 
schema  must  offer  adequate  enough  interpretation  for  the 
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situation  at  hand.  The  second  sort  involves  replacing  a 
constant  part  of  schema  with  a variable  one.  That  is  to 
say,  to  add  a new  variable  to  schema.  This  sort  of  schema 
modification  amounts  to  making  a schema  more  generally 
applicable.  By  being  varied  some  presumably  constant 
feature  of  the  schema,  that  schema  will  offer  a good  account 
for  a certain  particular  situation. 

In  the  last  model,  the  opposite  of  the  second  model 
will  occur.  Certain  situations  are  better  accounted  for  by 
other  schemata.  Thus  the  portion  of  schema  which  is 
apparently  variable  will  be  replaced  by  the  constant. 

The  third  way  of  changing  the  schema  is  called 
"Restructuring."  In  this  situation,  new  schemata  will  be 
created.  There  are  two  ways  for  doing  this.  First  involves 
the  creation  of  a new  schema  by  copying  an  old  one  with  a 
few  modifications.  The  second  is  done  through  the  process 
of  schema  induction.  If  a certain  spatia-temporal  con- 
figuration of  schemata  occur  repeatedly,  that  particular 
configuration  may  form  a meaningful  concept  and  a schema  may 
be  formed  which  consists  of  just  that  configuration. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  where  the  people  from  nation  A 
are  visiting  nation  B.  It  is  assumed  that  some  of  what  they 
observe,  in  nation  B should  be  unfamiliar  to  them.  In  fact 
one  can  argue  that  this  situation  will  be  where  persons  are 
most  likely  to  have  difficulty  with  their  precedented 
schemata.  In  this  situation  through  above  mentioned 
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processes,  new  schemata  will  emerge.  Also,  new  interactions 
between  the  person  and  the  environment  may  start. 

Novel  situations  can  be  encountered  in  a number  of 
forms  (Black,  Galambos,  and  Read,  1984) . It  can  be  as 
mundane  as  when  a particular  character's  name  is  Bill. 
Another  kind  is  the  deviation  from  standard  structures. 
Another  is  an  unfamiliar  juxtaposition  of  different 
knowledge  structures. 

As  Ostrom  (1984)  mentioned,  the  "meaning"  of  stimulus 
objects  as  their  cognitive  representation  derives  from 
patterns  of  action-reaction  that  emerge  as  the  perceiver 
encounters  the  object  over  time.  Thus,  the  "meaning"  of 
unfamiliar  objects  may  emerge  after  the  interaction  between 
human  beings  and  the  environment  gains  some  cognitive 
balance. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  previously  mentioned 
hypothetical  problem.  When  people  from  nation  A are  asked 
about  the  meaning  of  nation  B what  will  their  responses  be? 
Naturally  their  responses  will  depend  on  their  newly 
acquired  schemata.  What  unique  characters  will  these  newly 
acquired  schemata  possess?  In  relation  to  preceded 
schemata,  these  must  be  different.  Actually  this  difference 
is  the  reflection  of  preceded  schemata  in  reverse.  After 
all,  antecedent  schemata  was  the  base  which  was  used  to 
scale  the  difference. 

Now  it  is  quite  plausible  that  these  antecedents  are 
based  on  what  visitors  have  observed  in  their  own  country. 
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Therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that  salient  features  of  the 
new  environment,  judged  from  antecedent  schemata,  should  be 
reflected  in  the  current  schemata.  That  is,  it  means  that 
the  cultural,  national  background  as  well  as  individual 
factors  will  be  important  factors  in  forming  the  cognitive 
representation  of  another  nation.  And  this  representation 
will  be  quite  distinctive  against  the  cultural  and 
individual  background  of  the  perceiver. 

Hypotheses 

Besides  cultural  factors,  we  include  individual 
characteristics  as  the  possible  factor  in  shaping  nation 
perception. 

Forgas  and  O' Driscoll  (1984)  found  individual 
characteristics  like  age,  political  view  influence  their 
participants'  nation  perception.  This  finding  were 
supported  by  other  researchers  (Wish,  Deutsch,  & Biener, 

1970;  Sherman,  1973;  Forgas,  1980).  In  the  present  study, 
gender  and  length  of  the  stay  were  included  as  demographic 
individual  characteristics  which  may  be  related  to  nation 
perception. 

Differences  Between  Nations 

From  the  above  theoretical  statement  and  previous 
researches,  we  presume  that  the  cognitive  representation  of 
other  nations  will  depend  on  our  own  cultural  and  individual 
characteristics.  Thus,  when  the  perceptions  of  the  United 
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States  by  Japanese  students,  Taiwanese  students,  Venezuelan 
students,  and  American  students  as  groups  are  compared, 
their  perceptions  will  reflect  their  own  culture.  As 
already  mentioned,  Selltiz,  Christ,  Havel,  and  Cook's 
research  (1963)  supports  this  hypothesis.  Based  on  these 
factors,  we  propose  that  differences  of  national  and 
cultural  background  are  associated  with  differences  in 
nation  perception  toward  the  United  States  among  Japanese, 
Taiwanese,  Venezuelan,  and  American  students. 

Individual  Characteristics 

As  mentioned  before,  Forgas  and  O'Driscoll  (1984)  found 
that  some  individual  characteristics  influence  the  people's 
nation  perception.  Their  finding  was  supported  by  other 
investigators  (Wish,  Deutsch,  & Biener,  1970;  Sherman,  1973; 
Forgas,  1980) . 

Length  of  the  stay 

Many  studies  of  foreign  students  reported  that  the 
length  of  students'  sojourn  has  some  influence  upon 
students'  attitudes  toward  the  United  States  (Sewell  & 
Davidsen,  1956;  Scott,  1956;  Coelho,  1958;  Davis,  1963; 
Becker,  1963).  In  terms  of  the  cognitive  framework,  the 
length  of  the  stay  may  be  a significant  factor  in  nation 
perception.  The  longer  the  foreign  student's  stay  in  the 
unfamiliar  environment,  the  more  he/she  will  adjust  to  that 
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unfamiliarity . Thus,  the  salient  features  of  the 
environment  to  the  student  may  shift  with  the  passing  of 
time.  Eventually  they  may  form  perceptions  of  the  host 
country  that  approach  those  of  the  host  nationals.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  perception  of  the  United  States  will  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  the  stay  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  there  will  be  some  differences 
between  the  persons  whose  stay  is  more  than  2 years  and  the 
persons  whose  stay  is  less  than  2 years  in  nation 
perception. 

Gender 

Due  to  its  importance  and  to  the  limits  of  sample, 
gender  was  examined  in  relation  to  nation  perception  in  this 
study.  After  considering  how  the  gender  differences  are 
associated  with  cognitive  framework,  it  was  hypothesized 
that  there  will  be  some  differences  between  the  male 
students  and  female  students  in  nation  perception  and  that 
these  differences  will  reflect  the  cultural  role  perception 
of  gender  shared  by  the  four  nations. 


MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 


Sample 

The  participants  were  30  American  students  (10  men  and 
20  women),  19  Japanese  students  (7  men  and  12  women),  31 
Taiwanese  students  (19  men  and  10  women,  2 did  not  report 
gender) , and  15  Venezuelan  students  (7  men  and  8 women) . 

Table  1 shows  the  distribution  of  95  students  by  their 
country  and  their  area  of  study.  The  table  shows  that  the 
distribution  of  majors  for  95  subjects  seems  to  cluster  in 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  engineering. 

With  regard  to  age,  each  group  was  divided  into  3 
categories  based  upon  previous  research  (Lee,  1983) . 

The  first  category  was  18  to  25,  the  second  was  26  to  29, 
and  the  third  was  over  30.  All  American  students  belonged 
to  category  one.  Nine  Japanese  students  belonged  to 
category  one,  seven  belonged  to  category  two,  and  the  rest 
belonged  to  category  three.  Of  the  Taiwanese  students, 
seven  belonged  to  category  one,  twelve  belonged  to  category 
two,  and  seven  belonged  to  category  three.  Four  Taiwanese 
subjects  did  not  report  their  age.  Concerning  Venezuelan 
students,  14  students  belonged  to  category  one  and  one 
student  belonged  to  category  three. 
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Table  1 

The Distribution  of  95  Subjects  by  Country  and 

Major  Area  of  Study 


Country 


Major  Area  United 

of  Study  States  Japan  Taiwan  Venezuela  Total 


Liberal  Arts 

and  Sciences  8 

Business 

Administration  0 

Engineering  3 

Journalism  and 
Communication  2 

Veterinary 

Medicine  l 


6 6 


1 2 

2 14 

1 3 


0 0 


Agriculture  o 

Architecture  0 

Education  2 

Physical  Educa- 
tion, Health, 
and  Recreation  1 


1 2 
0 0 
1 0 


0 0 


Zoology 


110 


E.L.I. 

Not  Decided 
Not  Mentioned 
Total 


0 

5 

7 

30 


6 

0 

0 

19 


0 

0 

4 

31 


5 25 

2 5 

3 22 


1 7 


1 2 

1 4 


2 2 

0 3 


0 1 
0 2 
0 6 


0 5 

0 11 

15  95 
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With  regard  to  length  of  residence  in  the  United 
States,  all  American  students  spent  their  entire  life  in  the 
United  States.  Eight  Japanese  students  spent  more  than  2 
years,  and  two  did  not  report  their  length  of  stay.  Ten 
Taiwanese  students  spent  less  than  2 years  in  the  United 
States,  sixteen  spent  more  than  2 years  in  the  United 
States,  and  five  did  not  report  length  of  stay.  Three 
Venezuelan  students  spent  less  than  2 years  in  the  United 
States,  eleven  spent  more  than  2 years,  and  one  did  not 
report  length  of  stay. 

All  participants  in  the  study  were  students  currently 
enrolled  in  University  of  Florida.  The  American  subjects 
were  volunteers  from  two  psychology  classes.  The  Japanese 
sample  was  contacted  directly  by  the  researcher.  The 
Taiwanese  sample  was  obtained  mainly  through  the  Taiwanese 
students'  association.  The  Venezuelan  sample  was  con- 
tacted through  the  private  network  of  Venezuelan 
students . 

The  sample  number  of  Japanese  students  represents  the 
entire  population  of  Japanese  students  currently  enrolled  at 
University  of  Florida.  The  Taiwanese  group  represents  17 
percent  of  Taiwanese  students  currently  enrolled  in 
University  of  Florida.  The  number  of  Venezuelan  students 
represents  20  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  students  currently 
enrolled  in  University  of  Florida. 
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Equipment 

A Concord  pocket  camera  with  a built-in  flash  loaded 
with  a 24-exposure  cartridge  of  film  was  used.  It  did  not 
require  focusing. 


Procedure 


The  following  directions  were  presented  to  the 
participants . 

We  are  using  photography  to  try  to  improve 
understanding  between  people.  To  do  this  we  need 
a wide  variety  of  people.  We  want  you  to  take 
four  photographs  that  best  describe  "what  the 
United  States  means  to  me  as  reflected  in  life  in 
Gainesville."  These  photographs  may  be  of 
anything  as  long  as  they  tell  something  about  what 
the  United  States  means  to  you.  When  you  have 
finished  taking  each  photograph,  describe  in  six 
words  or  less  what  the  photographs  are  intended 
to  portray  using  the  space  indicated  on  the 
page. 

The  instructions  were  not  translated  for  foreign  students 
because  they  all  possessed  the  ability  to  understand  the 
English  instructions. 


Coding 

In  the  first  stage,  the  photographs  were  coded 
independently  by  two  coders  in  terms  of  24  categories,  which 
followed  and  extended  the  categories  used  in  earlier 
research.  The  procedures  used  succeeded  and  expanded  the 
procedures  of  the  content  analysis  of  the  sets  of 
photographs  used  in  earlier  research  with  the  "Who  are  you?" 
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approach,  in  the  classic  approaches  to  dream  analysis,  and 
from  the  previous  research  by  Ziller  (Hall  & Castle,  1966; 
Ziller  & Smith,  1977;  Ziller  & Lewis,  1981;  Ziller  & Rorer, 
1985) . Consistent  with  the  proposed  theories  and  research 
frameworks,  the  content  analyzed  categories  involve  both 
environmental  and  social  constructs.  Then,  using 
descriptions  of  photographs  provided  by  subjects, 
photographs  were  recoded.  The  independence  of  each 
category  was  confirmed  through  the  calculation  of 
correlation  coefficients  among  the  24  categories.  Coding 
reliability  ranged  from  .45  to  .90.  The  overall  reliability 
was  .64. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  a multiplicity  of 
orientations  are  possible  as  a result  of  person-situation 
interaction  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  question.  Thus, 
even  though  earlier  research  can  be  used  to  provide  some  of 
the  categories,  the  sets  of  photographs  for  a particular 
study  must  be  examined  anew  to  determine  the  emergence  of 
categories  of  photographs  (see  Ziller,  in  press) . 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  coding  categories 
requires  the  display  of  the  entire  field  of  photographs. 
These  photographs  are  examined  by  several  observers  against 
the  list  of  categories  used  in  previous  research,  and  those 
which  are  found  useful  are  then  listed.  New  coding 
categories  derive  from  agreements  among  observers. 

In  the  current  study,  the  coding  task  was  reduced 
through  recourse  to  the  written  descriptions  of  the  subjects 
themselves.  Nevertheless,  even  though  coding  is  not  as 
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difficult  as  the  images  in  dreams  because  we  are  presented 
with  "frozen  images,"  the  coding  task  is  still  daunting 
because  a single  photograph  contains  mega-bits  of 
information.  Prolonged  contemplation  of  the  photographs  is 
required  for  the  full  development  of  coding  categories. 

The  Analysis  of  Content 

The  24  resulting,  but  not  exhaustive  categories  include 

1.  Group  of  people — percentage  of  photographs  which 
include  more  than  two  persons. 

2.  Aesthetic  orientation — percentage  of  photographs 

focusing  upon  one  or  more  of  the  following:  plants,  trees, 

sky,  scenery,  painting,  sculpture,  or  porcelain. 

3.  Religious  orientation — percentage  of  photographs 
showing  at  least  one  religious  symbol  such  as  church, 
Christian  cross,  altar,  statue  or  a religious  person,  or 
religious  book. 

4.  Sports — percentage  of  photographs  showing  some  kind 
of  sports-related  activities. 

5.  Entertainment — percentage  of  photographs  showing 
game  machines,  television  sets,  musical  shows. 

6.  Cars — percentage  of  photographs  showing  cars. 

7.  Patriotism — percentage  of  photographs  showing  the 
national  flag  or  patriotic  items. 

8.  Technological/computer  orientation — percentage  of 
photographs  including  computers  or  advanced  scientific 
machines . 
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9.  Money — percentage  of  photographs  including  money 
or  items  indicating  money. 

10.  Food — percentage  of  photographs  including  food, 
restaurants,  or  grocery  stores. 

11.  Education — percentage  of  photographs  including 
libraries,  study  desks,  or  objects  indicating  education. 

12.  Development — percentage  of  photographs  showing 
buildings,  grounds  under  construction,  or  items  indicating 
the  building  process. 

13.  Freedom — percentage  of  photographs  including  the 
church,  people  debating,  political  posters,  or  objects 
indicating  freedom  as  indicated  by  the  subjects'  comments. 

14.  University  of  Florida — percentage  of  photographs 
showing  the  University  of  Florida  campus. 

15.  Equality — percentage  of  photographs  showing  women 
or  members  of  a minority  group  described  by  the  subject  in 
photo-interviews  as  depicting  equality. 

16.  Individualism — percentage  of  photographs  showing  a 
lonely  person  or  a conspicuously  single  individual  as 
indicated  by  the  subjects'  comments. 

17 . Poverty — percentage  of  photographs  which  include 
low  income  housing  or  a poor  section  of  the  town. 

1.8-  Security — percentage  of  photographs  showing  the 
police  stations  as  observed  during  photo  assisted 
interviews . 

19.  Roads — percentage  of  photographs  showing  highways, 
road  signals,  or  roads. 
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20.  Luxury— percentage  of  photographs  including 
luxurious  cars  or  expensive  homes. 

21.  Love  or  Friendship — percentage  of  photographs 
showing  persons  hugging  each  other  or  smiling  at  each 
other. 

22.  Melting  Pot — percentage  of  photographs  including 
mixed-race  groups. 

23.  Environmental  abuse — percentage  of  photographs 
showing  the  trash  cans,  waste  on  the  road  or  in  a stream  or 
lake. 

24.  Confusion — percentage  of  photographs  showing  the 
9raffiti  on  the  wall  and  the  negative  connotation  as 
commented  upon  by  the  subjects  during  photo  assisted 
interviews . 


The  Photographic  Approach 

Spaulding  and  Flack  (1976)  extensively  reviewed  the 
research  pertaining  to  foreign  students  studying  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  recommendation  section  of  this 
report,  they  propose  that  it  is  desirable  to  broaden  the 
research  methods  beyond  the  general  survey  techniques.  They 
also  criticized  early  research  because,  too  often,  their 
approaches  consisted  of  preparing  and  mailing  out  a 
questionnaire  to  a selected  list  of  or  sample  of  students  on 
campus,  around  the  country,  or  abroad  and  then  analyzing 
whatever  was  returned. 
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Spaulding  and  Flack  also  noted  that,  in  all  cases,  what 
are  received  and  analyzed  are  verbal  data  which  are  verbally 
elicited  and  verbally  stated.  They  claimed  that  such  data, 
in  many  instances,  involve  the  well-known  problems  of 
"courtesy"  and  "ingratiation"  of  political  calculation  or  of 
cultural  and  linguistic  misunderstanding. 

In  conducting  cross-cultural  research,  several 
methodological  problems  specific  to  that  discipline  are 
encountered.  One  of  main  problems  is  the  matter  of 
comparison.  Here,  the  problem  of  emics  and  etics  must  be 
considered.  In  linguistics  emic  stands  for  a local,  etic 
stands  for  the  universal.  The  former  applies  only  to  one 
particular  society.  The  latter  is  culture-free  or  universal 
aspects  of  the  world.  In  cross-cultural  research,  the 
experimenter  must  be  assured  that  the  dependent  variables 
are  etic. 

Verbal  reports  which  are  extensively  used  in  the 
research  of  foreign  students  are  especially  subject  to  these 
above  criticisms.  Translation  is  one  way  of  solving  this 
problem.  However,  it  is  not  an  easy  task.  Richards  (1955) 
declared  that  the  translation  is  probably  the  most  complex 
type  of  event  yet  produced  in  the  evolution  of  the  cosmos. 

According  to  Brislin  (1980),  the  problem  is  no  less 
difficult  today.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  the  majority  of 
studies  involving  foreign  students  use  verbal  reports 
with  their  attendant  methodological  short-comings  in  cross- 


cultural  research. 
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Cons  ide  ring  these  problems,  it  would  be  an  attractive 
alternative  and  a useful  supplement  to  already  existing 
data,  if  a nonverbal  approach  were  available.  Photo- 
communication may  be  such  an  approach.  This  approach 
originated  in  the  seminal  studies  by  Worth. 

Worth  and  Adair  (1972)  asked  Navajo  Indians  to  take 
and  edit  movies  about  subjects  of  their  own  choosing. 
According  to  this  method,  a film  was  made  by  a person  to 
show  how  he/she  felt  about  himself/herself  and  his/her 
world.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  how  the 
objective  world  was  observed  by  subjects.  They  emphasized 
the  nonverbal  character  of  the  approach  and  suggested  that 
the  paralinguistics  approach  makes  it  easier  for  persons  to 
talk  to  the  researcher. 

Ziller  simplified  this  approach  and  used  it  in  a series 
of  studies  (Ziller  & Combs,  1977;  Ziller  & Lewis,  1981; 
Ziller  & Smith,  1977) . Instead  of  using  a movie  camera,  the 
subjects  are  provided  with  an  instamatic  camera  with  a 
built-in  flash,  loaded  with  the  film,  and  asked  to  take  a 
number  of  photographs  under  given  instructions. 

Ziller  suggested  several  advantages  in  this  approach: 
the  respondents  are  able  to  represent  themselves  in  any 
framework  they  please,  and  the  approach  is  simple.  In 
addition,  this  approach  reguires  gross  information 
reduction,  is  phenomenological,  and  may  be  the  preferred 
representational  system  for  subjects  with  communication 
difficulties  or  across  cultures. 
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Ziller  argued  that  some  of  the  same  qualities  of  verbal 
measurements  are  preserved  by  substituting  photographs  for 
words  in  response  to  instructions  and  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  the  verbal  approach  are  avoided.  A 
series  of  cross-cultural  researches  were  conducted  using 
this  method  (Ziller  & Rorer,  1982;  Ziller,  Okura,  & Osawa, 
1985) . 

Related  to  the  photographic  approach  is  the  concept  of 
visual  memory.  Recent  developments  in  the  area  of  social 
cognition  suggest  that  visual  memory  exists  independent  of 
other  memory  components  and  that  it  has  its  own  unique 
characteristics.  Citing  Klatzky  (1984) , visual  memory  is 
defined  as  specialized  cognitive  process  to  represent 
nonverbal  visual  stimulation:  scenes,  pictures,  and  so  on. 

Its  essential  criterion  is  that  it  derives  from  nonverbal, 
visual  stimulation,  unmediated  by  verbal  description  of  that 
stimulation.  Because  pictures  are  naturally  more  specific 
than  words,  visual  memory  can  make  a more  specific  memory 
representation  than  can  be  achieved  by  words. 

Bahrick,  Clark,  and  Bahrick  (1967)  and  Klatzky  and  Stoy 
(1974)  demonstrated  the  validity  of  this  assumption. 
Furthermore,  Kolers  and  Ostry  (1974)  and  Goldstein  (1977) 
showed  ±hat  contents  more  than  verbal  memory  could  hold  have 
been  retrieved  from  visual  memory. 


RESULTS 


Preceding  analyses,  the  raw  data  were  transformed  after 
the  homogeneity  of  variances  between  groups  were  tested  and 
rejected  in  13  categories  based  upon  Bartlett's  test  which 
was  used  due  to  the  unequality  of  sample  sizes  (Steel  & 
Torrie,  1960;  Glass  & Stanley,  1970;  Winer,  1971;  Hsu  & 

Feldt , 1969;  Milliken  & Johnson,  1984).  Several 
transformations  involving  square  root  transformation, 
logarithmic  transformation,  and  inverse  sign  transformation 
were  conducted  and  tested  for  the  improvement  of  the 
homogeneity  of  variance  (Steel  & Torrie,  1960;  Winer,  1971). 
The  inverse  sign  transformation  (Y  = arcsin  (Y/100) ) was 
found  to  be  most  effective  for  improving  the  homogeneity  of 
variance.  Thus,  the  data  were  converted  using  this 
transformation.  In  this  study,  three  different  analyses 
were  conducted. 

The  first  was  4x2  analysis  of  variance  involving  four 
nations  and  two  gender  categories.  All  the  students  from 
four  nations  were  included.  The  second  was  a one  way 
analysis  of  variance  which  compared  Americans  with  all  the 
other  nations  combined  in  order  to  focus  on  the  American 
culture.  The  last  was  3x2x2  analysis  of  variance 
involving  three  cultures,  gender,  and  the  two  levels  of  the 
length  of  the  stay  among  the  Taiwanese,  Japanese,  and 
Venezuelans . 
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Earlier  studies  showed  that  age,  sex,  and  length  of  the 
stay  have  been  associated  with  international  perception 
(Forgas  & O'Driscoll,  1984;  Morris,  1960;  Lysgaard,  1955; 
Coelho,  1958,  Becker,  1963;  Spaulding  & Flack,  1976).  The 
American  group  was  excluded  from  the  3x2x2  analysis 
because  they  were  all  in  the  United  States  for  the  same 
length  of  the  time.  All  three  analyses  were  conducted  for 
each  of  24  coding  categories,  respectively. 

Differences  Among  Four  Nations 

With  regard  to  differences  among  nations,  the 
categories  of  religion  (p  = .0360),  entertainment  (p 
= .0081),  patriotism  (p  = .0523),  computer  (p  = .0218),  food 
(p  = .0136),  poverty  (p  = .0314),  and  security  (p  = .0099) 
were  found  to  be  statistically  significant.  With  regard  to 
gender,  money  (p  = .0525)  and  security  (p  = .0645)  were 
found  to  be  statistically  significant.  With  regard  to  the 
interaction  effect  between  gender  and  nation,  religion  (p 
= .0294),  education  (p  = .0559),  and  development  (p  = .0183) 
were  statistically  significant.  Further  analyses  using 
Bonferroni  and  F-tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
differences  among  these  categories. 

Culture  by  Gender  Interaction 

Tables  2,  3,  and  4 show  the  values  of  each  cell  for 
each  category  and  for  each  interaction  concerning 
differences  among  nations. 
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Table  2 

Religion:  Gender  by  Culture  Interaction  Effect  m 


Culture 

Gender 

American 

Japanese  Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

3.751 

02  O3 

10. 71*123 

male 

7.50 

0 2.78 

0.00* 

*F  = 5.20, 
1F  = 4.25, 
= 8.57, 
JF  = 7.98, 

nl  = !,  n2 
nl  = n2 

nl  = !,  n2 

nl  = 1,  n2 

= 13,  p = .0401 
= 45,  p = .045 
= 45,  p = .0053 
=45,  p = .0070 

Table  3 

Education: 

Gender  bv 

Culture  Interaction  Effect 

(in 

Culture 

Gender 

American 

Japanese  Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

1.25 

0+  5.00+ 

0* 

male 

O1 

02  3 . 783 

9.37*123 

3.64, 

nx  = 1, 

n2 

= 12, 

P = 

. 0787 

3.85, 

n!  = l, 

n2 

= 45, 

P = 

.0559 

6.67, 

nx  = 1, 

n2 

= 39, 

P = 

.0137 

5.61, 

nx  = 1, 

n2 

= 39, 

P = 

.0230 

4.12, 

n1  = 1, 

n2 

= 39, 

P = 

.0493 
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Table  4 

Development:  Gender  by  Culture  Interaction  Effect  (III) 


Culture 


Gender 

American 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

11. 25*123 

o**1 

02 

O3 

male 

2.50* 

7.14** 

1.39+ 

12 . 50+ 

* 

** 

1 

2 

3 

+ 


F 

= 

3.91, 

n-L  = 1, 

n 

F 

= 

4.29, 

n1  = 1, 

n 

F 

= 

13.81 

, nx  = 1 

i 

F 

= 

9.55, 

nx  = 1, 

n 

F 

= 

12.27 

, n1  = 1 

/ 

F 

= 

3.78, 

n1  = 1, 

n 

2 

2 

n2 

2 

n2 

2 


= 28, 
= 17, 
= 45 
= 45, 
= 45 
= 39, 


0580 

0538 

.0006 

0034 

.0011 

059 


With  regard  to  the  interactions,  we  find  that  the 
culture  and  gender  interaction  which  was  obtained  with 
regard  to  the  "religion"  category  can  be  attributed  to  the 
greater  difference  between  Venezuelan  male  and  female 
students  than  the  gender  differences  among  other  nations. 
Venezuelan  females  in  comparison  with  Venezuelan  males 
presented  more  photos  showing  the  "religion"  category  (p 
= .0401) . Further,  we  find  that  Venezuelan  females  showed 
more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than  any  other 
groups  within  same  gender  (p  = .0450,  p = .0053,  p = .0070). 

The  second  interaction  between  nation  and  gender 
involved  the  "education"  category.  This  interaction  was, 
again,  for  one  thing  due  to  the  greater  differences  between 
Venezuelan  males  and  females  than  the  gender  differences 
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among  other  nations.  Here,  Venezuelan  males  presented  more 
photographs  with  regard  to  the  "education"  category  than 
Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0787).  Also,  it  was  found  that 
Taiwanese  females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  Japanese  females  (p  = .0559).  Furthermore,  it 
was  found  that  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  under  the 
"education"  category  than  all  other  males  (p  = .0137,  p 
= .0230,  p = .0493) . 

The  third  nation-gender  interaction  involved  the 
"development"  category.  Here  differences  between  males  and 
females  in  the  Japanese  group  and  American  group  contributed 
to  the  result.  in  the  former,  Japanese  males  showed  more 
photographs  coded  in  this  category  than  Japanese  females  (p 
= .0538).  Moreover,  American  females  showed  more 
photographs  coded  in  this  category  than  American  males  (p 
= .0580).  In  both  cases,  the  gender  difference  of  these  two 
nations  was  greater  than  the  gender  differences  in  the  other 
nations.  Concerning  other  outcomes  involving  nation-gender 
interaction,  it  was  found  that  American  females  presented 
more  pictures  than  all  other  females  (p  = .0006,  p = .0034, 
p = .0011).  Also,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan  males  showed 
more  pictures  under  this  category  than  Taiwanese  males  (p 
= .059.0)  . 


Culture 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  results,  the  F-test  for 
simple  main  effects  was  applied.  Concerning  the  following 
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analyses,  the  Bonferroni  t-test  was  applied  because  of  its 
rigid  control  over  the  accumulation  of  Type  I error. 

Concerning  differences  among  nations,  the  result  about 
single  main  effect  for  "religion"  was  excluded  due  to  the 
existence  of  interaction  effects  involving  the  same  category 
(Steel  & Torrie,  1960) . The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
"entertainment"  category  showed  that  the  effect  was  largely 
due  to  the  Venezuelans.  Venezuelans  showed  more  pictures 
belonging  to  this  category  than  Americans  (.160-. 019), 
Taiwanese  (.147-. 006),  and  Japanese  (.192-. 039)  with 
95%  confidence  intervals  in  the  transformed  data. 

With  regard  to  "patriotism,"  the  statistically  significant 
effects  were  not  obtained  between  nations  using  the 
Bonferroni  t-test. 

"Computer"  is  the  next  category  which  showed 
significant  differences  among  nations.  Here  the  differences 
are  attributable  to  the  Taiwanese.  Taiwanese  students 
showed  significantly  more  photos  in  this  category  than 
Americans  (.086-. 003)  with  a 95%  confidence  interval  in 
the  transformed  data. 

"Food"  is  the  next  category  in  which  there  is  a main 
effect  concerning  culture.  Post-hoc  comparisons  showed  that 
the  percentage  of  photos  in  this  category  taken  by  Americans 
is  significantly  less  than  Taiwanese  (.111-. 013)  with 
a 95%  confidence  interval  in  the  transformed  data. 

"Poverty"  is  another  category  in  which  a main  effect  is 
statistically  significant.  However,  further  analysis 
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revealed  that  there  is  no  difference  among  nations  based  on 
the  Bonferroni  t-test. 

"Security"  is  the  last  category  which  indicated 
statistically  significant  results  among  nations.  The 
results  are  due  largely  to  Venezuelan  students.  Venezuelans 
showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than 
Americans  (.072-. 010)  and  Japanese  (.075-. 007)  with 
95%  confidence  intervals  in  the  transformed  data. 

Gender 

Concerning  gender  differences,  the  results  show  that 
males  in  comparison  with  females  take  more  photos  pertaining 
to  the  "money"  category  (p  = .0525).  Also,  the  results  show 
that  females  in  comparison  with  males  take  more  photos 
pertaining  to  the  "security"  category  (p  = .0645). 

Summary 

Summarizing  the  results  with  regard  to  nation,  it  was 
found  that  Americans  take  significantly  less  photos 
pertaining  to  "food"  than  Taiwanese.  The  Taiwanese  showed 
more  photos  belonging  to  the  "computer"  category  than 
Americans.  Finally,  the  Venezuelans  showed  more  pictures 
coded  as  "entertainment"  than  Americans,  Taiwanese,  and 
Japanese.  Venezuelans  also  took  more  pictures  belonging  to 
the  "security"  category  than  Americans  and  Japanese. 

Summarizing  the  results  with  regard  to  gender,  first, 
it  was  found  that  males  took  more  photos  pertaining  to  the 
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"money"  category  and  took  less  photos  pertaining  to  the 
"security"  category  than  females.  Secondly,  it  was  found 
that  American  females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  the 
"development"  category  than  all  other  females  or  American 
males.  The  Japanese  males  showed  more  "development" 
pictures  than  Japanese  females.  Taiwanese  females  showed 
more  photos  pertaining  to  the  "education"  category  than 
Japanese  females.  Finally,  Venezuelan  males  showed  more 
pictures  in  the  "education"  category  than  Venezuelan  females 
or  all  other  males,  and  Venezuelan  females  showed  more 
photos  in  the  "religious"  category  than  Venezuelan  males  or 
all  other  females.  Venezuelan  males  also  presented  more 
photos  under  the  "development"  category  than  Taiwanese 
males . 


The  Comparison  Between  the  United  States  and 
Other  Nations  Combined 

In  this  analysis,  the  Americans  were  compared  with  the 
other  three  groups  combined  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
American  group's  unique  characteristics.  Here  the  F-test 
was  used. 

Sports  (p  = .0516),  patriotism  (p  = .0315),  food  (p 
= .009.3-),  development  (p  = .0757),  freedom  (p  = .0132),  and 
security  (p  = .0346)  were  the  categories  which  were  statis- 
tically significant  (see  Table  5).  The  F-test  revealed  that 
Americans  in  comparison  with  other  nationals  showed  fewer 
photos  pertaining  to  "sports,"  "food,"  and  "security"  but 
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Table  5 


Taiwanese. 

= ^ ^ = ^ t J 

and  Venezuelans  Reoresentina  Cateaories 

Concernina 

Differences 

Between  the 

United  States 

and  Other 

Nations  Combined 

Culture 

American 

Japanese 

Taiwanese  Venezuelan 

(N  = 30) 

(N  = 19) 

(N  = 31) 

(N  = 15) 

Sports 

1.66 

3.94 

6.45 

8.33 

Patriotism 

7.50 

2.63 

.80 

5.00 

Food 

1.66 

5.26 

11.29 

8.33 

Development 

8.33 

2.63 

.80 

6.66 

Freedom 

21.66 

13.15 

12.09 

8.33 

Security 

0.00 

0.00 

1.61 

6.66 

more  photos  pertaining  to  "patriotism,"  "development,"  and 
"freedom. " 


The  Differences  Among  Three  Nations 

In  this  analysis,  the  Japanese,  Taiwanese,  and 
Venezuelan  groups  were  compared  in  order  to  focus  on  the 
effects  of  individual  characteristics  like  gender,  and 
length  of  the  stay.  Americans  were  omitted  because 
"length  of  stay"  is  not  a variable  for  Americans.  The 
Bonferroni  t-test  was  used  for  multiple  comparison 
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procedures.  The  F-test  was  used  for  finding  the  sources  of 
interactions. 

With  regard  to  culture,  the  categories  which  were 
statistically  significant  included  "entertainment"  (p 
= .0631),  "patriotism"  (p  = .0509),  "food"  (p  = .0548), 
"education"  (p  = .0593),  "University  of  Florida"  (p 
= .0194),  "poverty"  (p  = .0128),  and  "security"  (p 
= . 0205) . 

With  regard  to  gender,  "money"  (p  = .0233)  and 
"patriotism"  (p  = .0188)  were  categories  which  were  statis- 
tically significant. 

Concerning  the  length  of  the  stay,  "entertainment" 

(p  = .0078),  "patriotism"  (p  = .0155),  "food"  (p  = .0226), 
"poverty"  (p  = .0302),  "security"  (p  = .0212),  and 
"individualism"  (p  = .0032)  were  statistically  significant. 

Culture 

Among  the  above  mentioned  categories,  all  categories 
except  the  "food"  category  were  discarded  due  to 
interactions.  Concerning  the  "food"  category,  the 
Bonferroni  t-test  did  not  show  a significant  difference 
among  nations. 

Gender 


The  above  mentioned  categories  ("patriotism"  and 
money")  were  ignored  due  to  the  existence  of  interactions. 
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Length  of  the  Stay 

Concerning  length  of  the  stay,  all  above  mentioned 
categories  were  discarded  due  to  the  interaction  except  the 
"food"  and  "security"  categories.  Concerning  the  "food" 
category,  analysis  revealed  that  persons  with  less  than  2 
years  stay  in  the  U.S.  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to 
this  category  than  persons  with  more  than  2 years  stay 
(p  = .0226).  With  regard  to  the  "security"  category, 
analysis  revealed  that  the  persons  with  more  than  2 years 
stay  in  the  United  States  showed  more  photos  than  the 
persons  with  less  than  2 years  stay  (p  = .0212). 

Interactions 

Several  interactions  were  statistically  significant. 
"Religion"  (p  = .0525),  "patriotism"  (p  = .0358),  "money"  (p 
= .0499),  "education"  (p  = .0132),  and  "individualism"  (p 
= .0122)  were  the  categories  with  statistically  significant 
results  under  the  culture  by  gender  interaction.  With 
regard  to  the  culture  by  the  length  of  the  stay  interaction, 
"entertainment"  (p  = .0633),  "individualism"  (p  = .0292), 
and  "poverty"  (p  = .0128)  categories  appeared  to  be 
statistically  significant. 

With  reference  to  gender  by  the  length  of  the  stay 
interaction,  "patriotism"  (p  = .0472)  and  "computer"  (p 
= .0663)  were  the  categories  with  statistically  significant 
results.  Also,  under  the  culture  by  gender  by  the  length  of 
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the. stay  interaction,  "University  of  Florida"  (p  = .0410) 
was  statistically  significant. 

Further  analyses  were  conducted  to  determine  the  source 
of  the  significant  differences.  Tables  6 through  16  show 
the  means  of  each  cell  for  each  category  for  each 
interaction. 

Culture  by  gender 

Under  the  culture  by  gender  interaction,  five 
categories  turned  out  to  be  statistically  significant.  The 
"religion"  interaction  effect  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Venezuelan  females  were  significantly  different  from 
Venezuelan  males  or  females  from  other  nations  (p  = .0525). 
Venezuelan  females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to 
"religion"  category  than  Venezuelan  males  or  other  female 
groups  (p  = .0401,  p = .0017,  p = .0023). 

The  interaction  effects  concerning  "patriotism" 
category  can  be  attributed  to  the  differences  between 
Venezuelan  males  and  females  in  addition  to  the  differences 
between  Venezuelan  males  and  Taiwanese  males  (p  = .0358). 

In  both  cases,  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  this  category  (p  = .0787,  p = .0400).  With 
regard  to  the  "money"  category,  post-hoc  analysis  showed 
that  interaction  effects  can  be  traced  to  the  differences 
between  Venezuelan  males  and  females,  the  differences 
between  Venezuelan  females  and  Chinese  females,  and  the 
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Table  6 

Religion:  Culture  by  Gender  Interaction  Effect  (I) 


Culture 

Gender 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

male 

O1 

0 

02 

2.78 

10. 71*12 
0.00* 

*F  = 5.20, 
XF  = 12.32 
2F  = 11.47 

nl  = 1>  n2  = 13'  p = 
, n^  = 1,  n2  ~ 26 , p 

, n^  — 1,  n2  = 26,  p 

= .0401 
= .0017 
= .0023 

Table  7 
Patriotism 

: Culture  bv  Gender 

Interaction 

Effect  n“n 

Culture 

Gender 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

male 

2.08 

3.57 

0 

1.381 

0* 

9.381* 

*F  = 3.64, 
1F  = 4.61, 

nx  = 1,  n2  = 13,  p = 
nl  = 1'  n2  = 30'  P = 

. 0787 
. 0400 
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Table  8 

Money:  Culture  bv  Gender  Interaction  Effect  fill) 


Culture 

Gender 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

2.081 

(— * 
o 

tv) 

*2 
0 z 

male 

7.14 

9.17 

15.56* 

*F  = 10.11, 

n-L  = 1,  n2  = 12, 

p = .0072 

= 4.29, 

n1  = 1, 

n2  = 26, 

P = 

. 0485 

= 5.16, 

nx  = 1, 

n2  = 26, 

P = 

.0316 

Table  9 

Education:  Culture  by  Gender  Interaction  Effect  (IV) 


Culture 

Gender 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

O1 

5.001 

0* 

male 

o2 

3 . 783 

9 . 37*23 

3.64, 

n±  = 1, 

n2 

= 13, 

P = 

. 0787 

3.55, 

n-L  = 1, 

n2 

= 26, 

P = 

.0709 

4.31, 

nx  = 1 , 

n2 

= 30, 

P = 

.0465 

3.17, 

n-L  = 1, 

n2 

= 30, 

P = 

.0852 

0852 
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Table  10 

Individualism:  Culture  by  Gender  Interaction  Effect  (V) 


Culture 

Gender 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female 

O1 

2.50 

7 . 14 1 

male 

3.57 

2.76 

0 

1F  = 4.03, 

n-j^  = 1,  n2  — 26,  p — 

. 0552 

Table  11 

Entertainment : 

Culture  bv 

Length  of  the  Stav 

Interaction 

Effect  (I) 

Length 

Culture 

of  the 

Stay 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

less  than 
2 years 

0 

0* 

0** 

more  than 
2 years 

O1 

7.81*2 

25**12 

*F  = 4.20,  n-^  = 

1,  n2  = 24, 

p = .0516 

3.54, 

n1  = l. 

n2  = 12 , 

P = 

.0855 

12.96, 

n1  = l, 

n2  = 30, 

P = 

.0011 

2F  - 8.62,  n-,^  = 1,  n2  = 30,  p = . 


0059 
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Table  12 

Individualism:  Culture  by  Length  of  the  Stay  Interaction 

Effect  nil 


Culture 

Length  

of  the 

Stay  Japanese  Taiwanese  Venezuelan 


less  than 
2 years 

2.271 

2.502 

16. 6912* 

more  than 
2 years 

0 

3.15 

0* 

*F  = 18.86,  n-j^  = 1,  n2  = 12,  p = .0010 


= 6.63, 

3 

H 

II 

n2  = 21, 

P = 

.0177 

= 6.29, 

n-L  = 1, 

n2  = 21, 

P = 

.0205 

Table  13 


Poverty 

(HI) 


Culture  by  Length  of  the  Stay  Interaction  Effpr.-t- 


Culture 

Length 

of  the  " — 

®tay  Japanese  Taiwanese  Venezuelan 


less  than 


2 years 

0* 

0 

0 

more  than 
2 years 

15. 62*12 

1.561 

O2 

*F  = 

7.94, 

nx  = 1, 

n2  = 17, 

p = .0112 

1F  = 

11.22, 

n1  = 1, 

n2  = 32, 

p = .0021 

2F  = 

12.03 

n1  = 1, 

n2  = 32, 

p = .0015 

0015 
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Table  14 


III 

Length 

Sex 

of  the 

Stay 

Female 

Male 

less  than 
2 years 

1. 691 

8 . 3 3 1 

more  than 
2 years 

0 

2.27 

1F  = 3.00, 

n-j^  = 1,  n2  = 22,  p = 

= .0973 

Table  15 

Computer: 

Gender  bv  Lenath  of 

the  Stav 

Interaction  Effect- 

HU 

Length 

Sex 

of  the 

Stay 

Female 

Male 

less  than 
2 years 

8.33 

0* 

more  than 
2 years- 

1.92 

6.81* 

*F  = 3.16, 

ni  = 1,  n2  = 29,  p = 

. 0861 
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Table  16 


University  of  Florida:  Gender 

Culture  bv  Lenath 

of  the  Stay 

Interaction 

Length 

Culture 

of  the 

Gender  Stay 

Japanese 

Taiwanese 

Venezuelan 

female  less  than 

2 years 

6.25 

0 

0 

more  than 
2 years 

251 

O1 

10 

male  less  than 

2 years 

8.33 

O2 

252 

more  than 
2 years 

0 

2.08 

0 

1F  = 6.25,  n-L  = 1, 

n2  = 10,  p = 

. 0321 

2F  = 7.50,  nx  = 1, 

n2  = 6,  p = 

. 0338 

differences  between 

Japanese  females  and  Chinese 

females 

(p  = .0499).  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  pertaining 
to  this  category  than  Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0072).  Also, 
Chinese  females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  Japanese  females  or  Venezuelan  females  (p 
= .0316,  p = .0485) . 

Concerning  the  "education”  category,  for  one 
thing,  the  interaction  effects  were  due  to  the  differences 
between  Venezuelan  males  and  Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0132). 
Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0787).  Also, 
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Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  under  this  category  than 
all  other  males  (p  = .0465,  p = .0852).  Furthermore,  it 
was  revealed  that  Taiwanese  females  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  this  category  than  Japanese  females  (p 
= .0709) . 

As  for  the  last  category  "individualism"  the  F-test 
revealed  that  the  interaction  effect  was  due  to  the 
difference  between  Venezuelan  females  and  Japanese  females. 
The  former  group  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  the  latter  (p  = .0552). 

Culture  bv  length  of  the  stay 

Under  the  culture  by  length  of  the  stay  interaction 
effects,  the  "entertainment"  (p  = .0633),  "poverty"  (p 
= .0128),  and  "individualism"  (p  = .0292)  categories  were 
statistically  significant.  With  regard  to  the 
"entertainment"  category,  F-tests  revealed  that  the 
interaction  effect  was  due  to  difference  between  the 
Taiwanese  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States  less  than  2 
years  and  Taiwanese  who  had  lived  more  than  2 years, 
difference  between  the  Venezuelan  who  had  lived  in  the 
United  States  less  than  2 years  and  those  who  had  lived  more 
than  2 years,  and  difference  between  Venezuelans  who  had 
lived  in  the  United  States  more  than  2 years  and  Japanese  or 
Taiwanese  who  had  lived  more  than  2 years.  In  the  first 
case,  the  latter  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  the  former  (p  = .0516).  In  the  second  case, 
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the  latter  showed  more  photos  depicting  this  category  than 
the  former  (p  = .0855).  In  the  last  case,  the  former  took 
more  photos  under  this  category  than  the  latter  two  groups 
(p  = .0011,  p = .0059) . 

Concerning  the  second  significant  category  "poverty," 
further  analysis  using  the  F-test  disclosed  the  interaction 
effect  can  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  the 
Japanese  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  in  the  United 
States  and  their  compatriots  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 
years  and  the  difference  between  the  Japanese  with  more  than 
2 years  stay  and  the  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelans  with  more  than 
2 years  stay.  In  the  first  case,  the  former  showed  more 
photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than  the  latter  group  (p 
= .0112).  In  the  second,  the  former  took  more  photos  under 
this  category  than  the  latter  two  groups  (p  = .0021,  p 
= .0015) . 

With  reference  to  the  last  significant  category 
"individualism,"  the  F-test  for  simple  main  effects  revealed 
that  the  interaction  effect  of  culture  by  stay  can  be 
partially  traced  to  the  difference  between  the  group  whose 
stay  was  more  than  2 years  and  the  group  whose  stay  was  less 
than  2 years  was  relatively  greater  for  Venezuelans  than  the 
other  groups.  The  latter  group  showed  more  photos  than  the 
former  (p  = .0010) . Also,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
significant  differences  between  Japanese  and  Venezulean  and 
between  Taiwanese  and  Venezuelan  within  groups  whose  stay 
was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0177,  p = .0205).  Venezuelans 
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showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than 
Taiwanese  or  Japanese. 

Gender  by  length  of  the  stay 

Concerning  the  gender  by  length  of  the  stay  interaction 
effects,  "patriotism"  (p  = .0472)  and  "computer"  (p  = .0663) 
were  statistically  significant. 

Concerning  the  "patriotism"  category,  post-hoc  analysis 
disclosed  that  this  interaction  effect  can  be  traced  to  the 
difference  between  the  females  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 
years  and  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years.  The 
latter  showed  more  photos  in  this  category  than  the  former 
(p  = .0973)  . 

With  regard  to  "computer"  category,  F-test  revealed 
that  this  interaction  effect  can  be  attributed  to  the 
differences  between  the  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 
years  and  the  males  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years.  The 
latter  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than 
the  former  (p  = .0861). 

Culture  by  gender  bv  length  of  the  stay 

Concerning  the  culture  by  gender  by  length  of  the  stay 
interaction  effects,  "University  of  Florida"  was  the  only 
category  which  had  been  found  to  be  statistically 
significant  (p  = .0393).  Post-hoc  analyses  revealed  that 
this  interaction  effect  can  be  partially  traced  to  the 
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difference  between  the  Japanese  females  whose  stay  was  more 
than  2 years  and  the  Taiwanese  females  whose  stay  was  more 
than  2 years.  The  former  showed  more  photos  under  this 
category  than  the  latter  (p  = .0321). 

Also,  it  was  found  there  was  a significant  difference 
between  the  Taiwanese  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years 
and  the  Venezuelan  males  whose  stay  was  also  less  than  2 
years.  The  latter  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this 
category  than  the  former  (p  = .0338). 

Summary 

In  this  section,  the  results  concerning  the  culture, 
gender,  and  the  length  of  the  stay  will  be  summarized 
briefly. 

Culture 


It  was  found  that  Venezuelan  females  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  "religion"  category  than  Japanese  females  or 
Taiwanese  females  (p  = .0017,  p = .0023) . It  was  also  found 
that  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to 
"patriotism"  category  than  Taiwanese  males  (p  = .0400). 

Concerning  "money"  category,  it  was  found  that  Chinese 
females  showed  more  photos  under  this  category  than  Japanese 
females  or  Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0316,  p = .0485).  With 
regard  to  "education"  category,  it  was  found  that  Chinese 
females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category  than 
Japanese  females  (p  = .0709).  Also,  it  was  revealed  that 
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Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  concerning  to  this 
category  than  Japanese  males  or  Taiwanese  males  (p  = .0465, 
p = .0852) . 

With  reference  to  "individualism"  category,  Venezuelan 
females  showed  more  photos  in  this  category  than  Japanese 
females  (p  = .0552).  It  was  also  found  that  Venezuelans 
whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  this  category  than  Japanese  or  Taiwanese  whose 
stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0177,  p = .0205). 

Concerning  "entertainment"  category,  it  was  found  that 
Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more 
photos  than  Japanese  or  Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 
years  (p  = .0059,  p = .0011).  With  regard  to  "poverty" 
category,  it  was  found  that  Japanese  whose  stay  was  more 
than  2 years  showed  more  photos  than  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelan 
whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  (p  = .0021,  p = .0015). 

Finally,  concerning  "University  of  Florida"  category, 
it  was  found  that  Japanese  females  whose  stay  was  more  than 
2 years  showed  more  photos  than  Taiwanese  females  whose  stay 
was  more  than  2 years.  Also,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan 
males  (p  = .0321)  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  showed 
more  photos  in  this  category  than  Taiwanese  males  whose  stay 
was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0338). 

Length  of  stay 

With  regard  to  "entertainment,"  it  was  found  that 
Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more 
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photos  than  Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p 
= .0516).  Also,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan  whose  stay  was 
more  than  2 years  showed  more  photos  than  Venezuelan  whose 
stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0855). 

Concerning  "computer"  category,  it  was  found  that  males 
whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  this  category  than  males  whose  stay  are  less 
than  2 years  (p  = .0861).  As  for  the  "poverty"  category,  it 
was  revealed  that  Japanese  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years 
showed  more  photos  under  this  category  than  Japanese  whose 
stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0112). 

With  reference  to  "individualism"  category,  it  was 
found  that  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years 
showed  more  photos  in  this  category  than  Venezuelans  whose 
stay  was  more  than  2 years  (p  = .0010).  Concerning  main 
effects,  "food"  and  "security"  become  statistically 
significant  (p  = .0226,  p = .0212). 

With  regard  to  "food"  category,  persons  whose  stay  was 
less  than  2 years  showed  more  photos  than  persons  whose  stay 
was  more  than  2 years.  As  for  the  "security"  category, 
persons  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more  photos 
than  persons  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years. 

Gender 

Concerning  gender,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan  females 
showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  the  "religion"  category 
than  Venezuelan  males  (p  = .0401).  with  regard  to 
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"patriotism, " Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  than 
Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0787).  Also,  males  whose  stay  was 
less  than  2 years  showed  more  photos  under  this  category 
than  females  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0973). 

It  was  also  revealed  that  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  "money"  category  than  Venezuelan  females  (p 
= .0072).  Concerning  "education"  category,  it  was  found  that 
Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  in  this  category  than 
Venezuelan  females  (p  = .0072). 

Rank  Ordered  Categories  Under  Each  Nation 

Table  17  shows  the  mean  percentage  of  photographs  taken 
by  students  from  four  nations  across  the  24  coding 
categories.  From  this  table,  we  can  observe  the  rank  of 
each  category  for  each  nation  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  percentage. 

For  the  Americans  the  rank  order  is  1.  freedom 
(21.66%);  2.  money  (10.00%);  3.  development  (8.33%);  4. 
aesthetics  (7.50%),  patriotism  (7.50%),  confusion  (7.50%). 

For  the  Japanese:  1.  aesthetics  (15.98%);  2.  freedom 

(13.15%);  3.  University  of  Florida  (9.21%);  4.  luxury 
(9.21%);  5.  melting  pot  (7.89%);  6.  poverty  (6.57%), 
confusion  (6.57%). 

For  the  Taiwanese:  1.  freedom  (12.09%);  2.  food 

(11.29%);  3.  money  (9.67%);  4.  computers  (8.87%);, 
aesthetics  (8.87%);  5.  confusion  (8.06%);  6.  entertainment 
(7.25%);  7.  sports  (6.45%),  luxury  (6.45%). 
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Table  17 

Mean  Percent  of  Photographs  Taken  by  Americans.  Japanese. 
Taiwanese,  and  Venezuelans  Representing  24  Categories 


Culture 


American 
(N  = 30) 

Japanese 
(N  = 19) 

Taiwanese 
(N  = 31) 

Venezuelan 
(N  = 15) 

Group 

4.16 

2.63 

4.83 

5.00 

Aesthetics 

7.50 

15.78 

8.87 

10.00 

Religion 

5.00 

0.00 

2.41 

5.00 

Sports 

1.66 

3.94 

6.45 

8.33 

Entertainment  4.16 

0.00 

7.25 

18.33 

Cars 

1.66 

5.26 

4.83 

0.00 

Flag/Patri- 

7.50 

2 . 63 

.80 

5.00 

otism 

Computers 

.83 

1.31 

8.87 

3.33 

Money 

10.00 

3.94 

9.67 

8.33 

Food 

1.66 

5.26 

11.29 

8.33 

Education 

.83 

0.00 

3.22 

5.00 

Development 

8.33 

2.63 

.80 

6.66 

Freedom 

21.66 

13.15 

12.09 

8.33 

UF 

3.33 

9.21 

.80 

5.00 

Equality 

1.66 

0.00 

.80 

5.00 

Individualism  .83 

1.31 

2 .41 

3.33 

Poverty 

2.50 

6.57 

.80 

0.00 

Security 

0.00 

0.00 

1.61 

6.66 

Roads 

.83 

2 . 63 

1.61 

1.66 

Luxury 

5.83 

9.21 

6.45 

3.33 

Love/Friend- 

4.16 

3.94 

4.83 

3 .33 

ship 

Melting  Pot 

5.00 

7.89 

3.22 

1.66 

Apathy 

1.66 

2.63 

1.61 

0.00 

Confusion 

7.50 

6.57 

8.06 

3 .33 
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For  the  Venezuelans:  1.  entertainment  (18.33%);  2. 

aesthetics  (10.00%);  3.  sports  (8.33%),  money  (8.33%),  food 
(8.33%),  freedom  (8.33%);  4.  development  (6.66%),  security 
(6.66%)  . 

The  "breadth  of  categories"  can  also  be  determined  from 
Table  17.  "Breadth  of  categories"  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
categories  each  nation-group  uses.  For  Americans  the  value 
is  23.  For  Japanese  it  is  19.  For  Taiwanese  the  value  is 
24.  For  Venezuelans  the  value  is  21. 

Summary  of  Americans ' View  of  the  United  States 

According  to  these  data,  Americans  portray  their 
country  as  a place  where  people  enjoy  a great  amount  of 
freedom.  Things  related  to  money  are  also  valued  highly. 
They  also  regard  the  United  States  as  developing 
continuously. 

Americans  depict  the  United  States  as  bountiful  and 
beautiful  in  nature.  Patriotism  is  portrayed  as  an 
important  part  of  the  culture  but  there  is  a component  of 
confusion  in  the  society.  However,  in  contrast  to  the 
precepts  of  other  nationals,  Americans  disregard  both  their 
advanced  scientific  technology  and  well— equipped  sports 
facilities  as  important  features  of  the  nation. 

Summary  of  Japanese  View  of  the  United  States 

The  Japanese  emphasize  the  natural  beauty  of  the  United 
States.  They  also  weight  "freedom"  highly.  Indeed,  these 
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two  features  seem  to  characterize  the  United  States  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view. 

The  University  of  Florida  is  viewed  as  the  next  most 
important  description  of  the  United  States.  Compared  with 
other  nation  groups,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  United  States  as  perceived  by  the 
Japanese  students.  To  the  same  degree,  Japanese  subjects 
regard  "luxury"  as  a significant  feature  of  the  United 
States.  They  also  seem  to  observe  that  the  United  States 
consists  of  people  of  diverse  national  origins.  However, 
the  Japanese  in  contrast  to  other  nationals  recognize  some 
less  positive  characteristics  such  as  the  skewed 
distribution  of  wealth  and  "confusion."  Finally  comparing 
with  other  nationals,  the  Japanese  show  the  narrower  breadth 
of  perception  with  regard  to  their  meaning  of  the  United 
States . 


Summary  of  Taiwanese  View  of  the  United  States 

With  regard  to  the  Taiwanese  view  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  described  as  enjoying 
freedom.  Food  is  emphasized  and  money  is  represented  as  an 
important  feature  of  this  country.  Taiwanese  also  describe 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  natural  beauty,  advanced 
technology,  entertainment  facilities,  and  of  the  sports 
facilities.  The  Taiwanese  also  depict  the  "luxury"  in  the 
United  States. 
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Summarv  of  Venezuelans'  View  of  the  United  States 

Venezuelans  seem  to  regard  the  United  States  as  a 
country  of  entertainment.  The  beauty  of  the  nation  is  also 
emphasized.  Sports  facilities  are  also  depicted  as 
significant  feature  of  the  country  as  well  as  "money." 

Next,  Venezuelans  consider  food  and  the  things  related  to 
food  as  some  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  American 
culture.  They  also  note  that  the  United  States  is  a country 
where  people  can  enjoy  freedom.  Finally,  Venezuelans  find 
that  the  United  States  is  always  developing  and  the  people 
are  well  protected  by  the  law. 


DISCUSSION 


The  saliency  theoretical  framework  proposed  at  the 
outset  as  well  as  other  potentially  applicable  theoretical 
frameworks  will  be  reviewed  here  briefly. 

The  first  framework  emphasizes  the  saliency  of  the  new 
environment  using  the  familiar  environment  of  national 
origin  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Japanese  select  as  salient  some  characteristics  of  the 
United  States  which  contrast  with  their  previous  and 
familiar  environment,  Japan.  In  other  words,  the 
environment  to  which  a person  has  been  accustomed,  like  his 
or  her  own  nation  and  culture,  forms  the  background  against 
which  he  or  she  perceives  another  nation.  According  to 
Selltiz  et  al.  (1963)  who  first  proposed  this  framework,  the 
subjects  will  emphasize  contrasts  between  the  foreign 
country  and  the  home  country,  not  similarities. 

The  second  theoretical  framework  is  based  on  Ziller's 
(1988)  theory  of  orientations.  According  to  this  framework, 
orientations  are  points  of  personal  references  in  the 
environment  which  make  the  situation  meaningful  to  the 
individuals.  The  person  scans  the  environment  and 
structures  it  in  terms  of  a set  of  objects  of  orientations. 
These  objects  can  be  either  social  (individual  actors  or 
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collectives)  or  nonsocial  (physical  objects  of  cultural 
resources).  Culture  and  the  individual's  characteristics 
impose  their  influences  upon  the  selection  of  these 
objects . 

Thus,  persons  of  the  same  culture  will  tend  to  hold 
similar  orientations.  The  same  orientations  can  be  found  in 
different  cultures  (Forgas  & O'Driscoll,  1984),  but  the 
magnitude  and  intensity  of  that  particular  orientation  will 
differ  from  culture  to  culture.  For  instance,  Japanese  may 
have  homogeneous  orientations  to  a much  higher  degree  than 
other  nations  (Taylor,  1983) . The  differences  in  intensity 
of  the  same  orientation  may  also  be  associated  with  gender 
differences  or  individual  differences. 

According  to  orientation  theory,  persons  observe  and 
try  to  structure  the  new  environment  by  using  their 
previously  acguired  orientations.  Thus,  persons  tend  to 
attend  to  the  features  of  a new  environment  which  pertain  to 
their  established  orientations.  For  instance,  when  Japanese 
arrive  in  the  United  States,  they  structure  the  environment 
in  terms  of  their  familiar  orientations  which  were  formed 
through  interactions  of  environment  and  persons  within 
Japan.  If  the  Japanese  are  homogeneity  oriented,  they  will 
tend  to_ notice  these  matters  pertaining  to  this  orientation 
in  their  new  environment. 

In  order  to  economize  the  space  and  to  avoid  somewhat 
lengthy  repetition,  the  theoretical  frameworks  will  be 
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referred  to  as  saliency  theory  and  orientation  theory, 
respectively. 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  results  and  interpret 
their  significance,  first,  with  regard  to  saliency  theory 
followed  by  examination  of  the  applicability  of  the  other 
theoretical  framework. 


Nations 


Saliency  Theory 


First,  the  cultural  influence  on  national  perception 
will  be  explored  in  terms  of  saliency  theory. 

Americans 

The  first  analysis  comparing  four  nations  revealed  that 
Americans  showed  fewer  photos  than  Venezuelans  showing 
"entertainment"  and  "security"  and  fewer  photos  than 
Taiwanese  of  "computer"  and  "food." 

In  a second  analysis  comparing  Americans  with  other 
nations  combined,  it  was  found  that  Americans  showed  more 
photos  concerning  "patriotism,"  "development,"  and  "freedom" 
and  less  photos  in  "sports,"  "food,"  and  "security" 
categories  than  other  national  groups.  The  result 
concerning  the  American  group  is  a special  case.  They  are 
in-group  in  contrast  with  other  national  groups.  Americans 
were  being  asked  for  the  perception  of  their  own  country. 
Unlike  foreign  students,  Americans  have  no  basis  of 
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comparison.  In  these  circumstances,  the  most  reliable 
guideline  for  them  may  have  been  the  information  they  were 
taught  about  the  United  States  in  school  and  their 
community. 

The  American's  auto-portrait  which  was  described  in  the 
previous  section  appears  to  support  this  proposition 
partially.  Americans  regard  freedom,  development,  and 
patriotism  as  important  features  of  the  United  States.  But 
Americans,  unlike  foreign  students,  disregard  their  advanced 
technologies,  luxurious  living,  and  affluent  well-equipped 
sports  facilities  as  unimportant  features  of  their  country. 
They  have  little  basis  for  comparison. 

With  regard  to  the  interaction  results  involving  the 
"development"  category,  it  was  shown  that  American  females 
in  comparison  with  American  males  and  other  females  took 
significantly  more  photos  pertaining  to  this  category. 
Continuing  the  previous  argument,  this  outcome  may  be 
regarded  as  a reflection  of  the  difference  between  males' 
and  females'  auto-portrait  of  the  United  States.  Again,  it 
is  presumed  that  this  difference  was  induced  by  schools  and 
the  community. 

Gender  roles  in  the  American  culture  still  require 
that  males  be  more  socially  oriented  and  females  be  more 
family  oriented  (Hsu,  1981) . In  this  context,  males  are 
expected  to  be  more  interested  in  matters  represented  in 
this  "development"  category.  However,  when  it  is  considered 
that  all  American  female  subjects  were  under  22  years  of 
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age,  and  that,  unlike  the  Venezuelans  and  Japanese,  only 
this  category  showed  the  difference  between  males  and 
females,  we  can  only  speculate  that  this  result  may  reflect 
symbolically  the  rapidly  changing  gender  roles  among 
American  females.  American  women  are  demanding  eguality 
with  males  in  every  aspect  of  American  life  and  it  is 
gradually  progressing  (Helmreich  et  al.,  1982).  Concerning 
the  result  that  American  females  showed  significantly  more 
photos  in  this  category  than  other  females,  it  may  reflect, 
also,  these  advancements  in  the  American  situations  for 
females. 

In  summary,  in  the  case  of  Americans,  "patriotism," 
"development,"  and  "freedom"  were  the  categories  which 
represented  differences  between  Americans  and  other  nation 
groups.  Compared  with  persons  from  other  nations,  Americans 
more  freguently  selected  these  categories  to  characterize 
the  United  States. 

In  contrast  to  other  nation  groups,  Americans  did  not 
consider  "sports,"  "food,"  and  "security"  as  particularly 
representative  of  the  characteristics  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  gender  differences  were  found  concerning  the 
"development"  category.  In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  is 
proposed  that  these  results  were  induced  by  the  differences 
in  standards  of  comparison  or  environment  among  the  groups 
under  examination. 

According  to  saliency  theory,  the  outcomes  suggest  that 
the  environment  familiar  to  Americans  is  such  that  they, 
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onericans,  may  find  matters  pertaining  to  "patriotism," 

ilopment,"  and  "freedom"  categories  as  distinct  features  2 

le  United  States  in  absolute  terms  because  there  is  no 

irison  group  or  in  comparison  to  a contrasting  nation  d 

:ted  by  the  schools  and  community  (such  as  Russia) . 

Table  17  and  the  data  describing  how  Americans  regard  2d 

United  States  within  "rank  ordered  categories  under  each 
in"  section  seem  to  support  the  arguments.  Thus,  the 
ts  concerning  the  American  group  are  explained  as  a 

:ral  influence.  Ly, 

ese 

With  regard  to  the  results  pertaining  to  the  Japanese, 
interaction  effects  were  statistically  significant, 
irst  was  that  in  comparison  with  females,  Japanese  3, 

showed  significantly  more  photos  pertaining  to  the 
lopment"  category. 

The  second  was  that  Japanese  whose  stay  in  the  United 
s was  more  than  2 years  showed  more  photos  in  the  2 

rty"  category  than  Japanese  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 fa 

or  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelan  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 is 

• 

The  third,  Japanese  females  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 
showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  the  "University  of  De 

da"  category  than  Taiwanese  females  whose  stay  was  more  Dr 

2 years. 

In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  the  first  interaction 
t may  derive  from  different  standards  of  comparison 
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between  Japanese  males  and  females,  where  males  possess  a 
wider  frame  of  reference  than  females.  Japanese  women  are 
still  expected  to  remain  inside  the  home  and  to  care  for 
their  children  and  husbands  (Taylor,  1983) . The  women  who 
try  to  find  managing  positions,  particularly  in  the 
financial  field,  are  frowned  upon  and  risk  being  classified 
as  deviant  (Taylor,  1983) . Once  married,  many  Japanese 
companies  expect  women  to  leave  their  positions  (Taylor, 
1983) . In  this  social  context,  women  are  forced  to  limit 
their  interests  to  family-related  activities.  Consequently, 
Japanese  women  may  develop  different  frames  of  reference 
than  Japanese  males. 

The  results  with  regard  to  the  "poverty"  category 
between  three  nations  may  derive  from  Japan's  homogeneous 
society  (Taylor,  1983).  In  this  regard,  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Taiwan  and  Venezuela,  may  differ  considerably 
from  Japan.  Though  the  differences  between  rich  and  poor 
among  the  Japanese  in  monetary  scale  is  as  great  as  among 
Americans,  Taiwanese,  and  Venezuelan,  the  restrictions  due 
to  the  narrow  land  and  cultural  norms  and  the  existence  of  a 
greater  percentage  of  middle  class  than  other  three  nations 
make  the  differences  between  rich  and  poor  less  apparent 
(Taylor-,  1983)  . 

Consequently,  differences  between  rich  and  poor  may  be 
less  visible  in  Japan  than  in  the  United  States,  Taiwan,  or 
Venezuela.  Thus,  in  their  description  of  the  United  States, 
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the  Japanese  find  things  pertaining  to  the  "poverty” 
category  more  salient  than  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelans. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Japanese  whose 
stay  was  less  than  2 years  and  their  compatriots  whose  stay 
was  more  than  2 years,  Japanese'  active  comparison  schema 
may  change  with  the  passing  of  time.  When  they  were 
relatively  unfamiliar  with  new  environment,  phenomena  close 
to  their  fundamental  needs  were  more  in  focus  than  less- 
survival  related  phenomena.  However,  once  having  settled 
down,  they  started  to  notice  more  profound  things.  At  this 
stage,  the  different  comparison  schema  may  be  activated  and 
the  persons  may  find  different  things  salient. 

With  regard  to  the  third  outcome,  saliency  theory 
proposes  that  Taiwanese  university  system  is  more  similar  to 
the  University  of  Florida  than  the  university  systems  in 
Japan.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  or  to 
refute  this  interpretation.  About  the  explanation  why, 
among  Japanese,  this  outcome  was  only  observed  on  the  female 
group  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years,  there  is  no  possible 
interpretation  on  the  basis  of  saliency  theory. 

In  summary,  according  to  saliency  theory,  the  Japanese 
national  environment  is  such  that  Japanese  students  find 
matters-  pertaining  to  the  "poverty"  category  as  distinct 
features  of  the  United  States  in  comparison  with  Taiwanese 
and  Venezuelan  students.  Also,  Japanese  males  and  females 
have  different  standards  of  comparison  concerning  matters 
pertaining  to  the  "development"  category. 
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It  was  also  proposed  the  Japanese  whose  stay  was  less 
than  2 years  in  contrast  to  those  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 
years  were  oriented  differently  toward  the  environment. 

Taiwanese 

The  results  show  the  Taiwanese  taking  more  "computer" 
photos  and  "food"  photos  than  the  Americans.  In  addition, 
Taiwanese  females  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to 
"education"  category  than  Japanese  females.  Furthermore, 
Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more 
photos  concerning  the  "entertainment"  category  than  their 
compatriots  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years.  Finally,  the 
Chinese  females  showed  more  photos  under  the  "money" 
category  than  Japanese  females  or  Venezuelan  females. 

The  first  outcome  may  be  ascribed  to  salient  aspects  of 
the  new  environment.  Compared  with  the  United  States,  the 
number  of  computers  or  advanced  machinery  is  relatively 
limited  in  Taiwan  (Yasue,  1988) . Therefore  the  saliency  of 
the  computer  or  advanced  machinery  in  the  United  States  is 
higher  for  Taiwanese  than  for  Americans.  By  using  their 
cultural  background  as  a comparative  standard,  Taiwanese 
probably  find  the  things  pertaining  to  this  category  to  be  a 
more  distinctive  feature  of  the  United  States  than 
Americans. 

Concerning  the  next  statistically  significant  category 
"food,"  it  is  proposed  that  the  results  may  be  due  to 
differences  between  the  prominent  display  of  food  and 
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restaurants  in  the  two  countries.  "Food"  is  a less 
prominent  facet  of  America  for  Americans  because  they  do  not 
have  a basis  for  comparison  as  do  the  Taiwanese.  Concerning 
"education,"  in  terms  of  saliency  theory,  this  outcome 
means  that  Taiwanese  females  find  the  American  education 
more  salient  than  their  own  while  Japanese  females  did  not 
find  it  so.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  Japanese  males  and  Taiwanese  males,  one 
possible  explanation  regarding  this  outcome  is  that 
situations  concerning  females'  education  in  Taiwan  is 
different  from  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Hsu's  (1981) 
report  seems  to  support  this  hypothesis,  at  least 
partially. 

With  regard  to  the  "entertainment"  category,  the 
saliency  theory  proposes  that  the  active  comparison  schema 
might  change  with  the  passing  of  time.  When  Taiwanese  were 
relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  new  environment,  things  close 
to  their  basic  needs  were  immediate  concern.  Accordingly, 
the  comparison  schema  based  on  these  needs  were  activated. 
Nevertheless,  they  started  to  animate  different  schema 
unconsciously  after  they  learned  to  deal  with  these  needs. 
Thus,  they  began  to  find  other  things  more  salient  when 
compared  with  past. 

With  reference  to  "money"  category,  it  is  proposed  that 
Taiwanese  females  may  be  less  well-off  than  the  Japanese 
female  group  or  Venezuelan  group.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  refute  or  support  this  interpretation. 
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In  summary,  it  is  proposed  that  Taiwanese  national 
environments  such  as  less  abundance  of  advanced  machinery 
compared  with  the  United  States,  less  abundance  of 
entertainment,  and  the  female's  position  in  society  were 
related  to  outcomes. 

Venezuelans 

Venezuelans  showed  many  more  photographs  depicting 
"entertainment"  than  Americans,  Taiwanese,  and  Japanese  and 
depicting  "security"  than  Americans,  Japanese. 

With  regard  to  "entertainment,"  it  is  proposed  that 
"entertainment"  is  salient  to  Venezuelan  students  because 
they  enjoy  more  abundant  entertainment  sources  in  the 
United  States.  Or,  of  course,  Venezuelan  students  may 
simply  appreciate  entertainment  more  regardless  of  the 
nation. 

The  "security"  category  is  emphasized  by  Venezuelans, 
perhaps  because  Venezuela  as  well  as  other  Latin  American 
nations  seems  to  be  relatively  more  tolerant  of  crime. 

These  societies  appear  to  regard  crime  tacitly  as  an 
unavoidable  part  of  the  life.  Indeed  travelers  from  other 
world  areas,  especially  from  developed  nations,  find  Latin 
American  nations  rather  unsafe  (Kaiko,  1982) . The  United 
States,  in  comparison,  is  far  less  permissive  of  crime,  or 
at  least  devotes  more  of  its  resources  attempting  to  prevent 
crime.  Thus  Venezuelans  find  "security"  a salient  feature 


of  the  United  States. 
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Next,  the  results  involving  interaction  effects  for 
Venezuelans  will  be  examined.  First,  the  results  indicate 
that  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  in  the 
United  States  showed  more  photos  under  the  "individualism" 
category  than  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years. 

Second,  we  find  that  among  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was 
less  than  2 years  in  the  United  States,  more  photos  are 
shown  under  the  "individualism"  category  than  other  nation 
groups  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years. 

Third,  Venezuelan  males  have  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  the  "development"  category  than  Taiwanese 
males . 

Fourth,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan  males  showed 
more  photos  under  the  "education"  category  than  Venezuelan 
females  or  all  other  males,  and  Venezuelan  females  showed 
more  photos  in  the  "religion"  category  than  Venezuelan  males 
or  all  other  females. 

Fifth,  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years 
showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  "entertainment"  category 
than  their  compatriots  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years. 

Sixth,  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  under 
"patriotism"  category  than  Venezuelan  females  or  Taiwanese 
males. 

Seventh,  Venezuelan  males  showed  more  photos  concerning 
the  "money"  category  than  Venezuelan  females. 

Eighth,  Venezuelan  females  showed  more  photos 
pertaining  to  the  "individualism"  category  than  Japanese 


females . 
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And,  finally,  Venezuelan  males  whose  stay  was  less  than 
2 years  showed  more  photos  in  the  "University  of  Florida" 
category  than  Taiwanese  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 
years. 

Regarding  the  first  outcome,  saliency  theory  proposes 
that  there  may  be  differences  between  Venezuelans  who  stayed 
less  than  2 years  and  those  who  stayed  more  than  2 years 
regarding  matters  pertaining  to  the  "individualism" 
category.  We  can  hypothesize  a shift  in  saliency  with  the 
passing  of  time.  Matters  pertaining  to  the  "individualism" 
category  may  not  be  so  common  in  Venezuela  as  the  United 
States  (Bustamante,  1979) . Newcomers  tend  to  notice  this. 
However,  with  the  passing  of  time,  Venezuelan  students  adapt 
and  other  phenomena  become  more  salient. 

It  is  observed,  however,  that  compared  with  other 
outcomes,  the  matters  pertaining  to  this  category  seem  to 
be  more  easily  adaptable  than  some  other  categories  such  as 
"security."  This  suggests  the  existence  of  a structural 
hierarchy  among  facets  of  the  environment  perceived  by 
Venezuelan  students. 

The  second  outcome  concerning  the  "individualism" 
category  seems  to  relate  to  the  second  outcome.  According 
to  Bustamante  (1979) , some  of  Venezuelan  characteristics  are 
1)  students  help  each  other  during  a test,  2)  students  share 
notes,  3)  the  whole  family  takes  responsibility  for  the 
mistakes  of  one  of  its  members.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the 
pertaining  to  "individualism"  may  not  be  so  common 
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in  Venezuela  in  comparison  with  the  United  States.  In  terms 
of  saliency  theory,  it  is  probable  that  Venezuelans  find 
this  feature,  individualism,  salient  in  the  United  States. 

Concerning  the  third  outcome,  this  result  may  reflect 
the  differences  in  Taiwan's  and  Venezuela's  rate  of 
change.  As  reported  previously  (Mo  & Turner,  1984) , Taiwan 
is  rapidly  developing.  In  this  situation,  the  matters 
pertaining  to  "development"  are  not  found  to  be  a salient 
feature  for  the  Taiwanese. 

About  the  reason  why  there  is  no  difference  between 
Taiwanese  females  and  Venezuelan  females,  it  may  be 
attributable  to  the  universal  role  differences  between  males 
and  females.  The  perceived  environments  for  males  and 
females  are  possibly  different,  and  these  results  may 
reflect  it. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  outcomes,  in  terms  of 
saliency  theory  it  is  hypothesized  that  these  results 
reflect  differences  of  standards  of  comparisons  between 
Venezuelan  males  and  females  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
"education"  and  "religious"  categories.  The  gender 
differences  seem  to  be  more  definite  and  severe  in  Latin 
American  nations  than  in  the  United  States  (Triandis,  1984; 
Salazar.,  1977;  Bustamante,  1979).  Thus,  it  is  possible  that 
the  males  and  females  develop  different  environmental 
structures  and  find  salient  different  aspects  of  the  new 
environment. 
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With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Venezuelan 
females  and  all  other  females  under  the  "religion"  category, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  outcome  in  the  framework  of 
saliency  theory. 

Concerning  the  difference  between  the  Venezuelan  males 
and  all  other  males  under  "education"  category,  saliency 
theory  proposes  that  dissimilarities  between  Venezuela  and 
all  other  countries  regarding  the  matters  pertaining  to  this 
category  may  be  greater  than  dissimilarities  among  the  three 
other  nations. 

With  reference  to  the  differences  between  the 
Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  and  their 
compatriots  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  concerning  the 
"entertainment"  category,  it  is  proposed  that  the  comparison 
schema  of  the  Venezuelans  changed  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Longer  sojourner  time  leads  to  changes  in  their  environment. 
The  sojourner  begins  to  find  other  things  more  salient  and 
the  past  becomes  less  significant  as  a basis  of  comparison. 

As  for  the  "patriotism"  category,  saliency  theory 
proposes  that  the  differences  between  the  Venezuelan  males 
and  Venezuelan  females  reflect  the  differences  of  their 
cultural  gender  roles.  Previous  studies  seem  to  support 
this  interpretation  (Triandis,  1984;  Salazar,  1977; 
Bustamante,  1979) . As  previously  mentioned,  males  and 
females  may  develop  different  environmental  structures  and 
find  salient  different  aspects  of  the  new  environment. 
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Concerning  the  differences  between  Venezuelan  males  and 
Taiwanese  males  involving  the  "patriotism"  category,  the 
saliency  theory  proposes  that  this  difference  shows  the 
environmental  varieties  of  these  two  nations.  The 
situations  surrounding  Taiwan  and  the  nature  of  Venezuelan 
environment  suggest  that  Taiwanese  may  find  matters 
pertaining  to  this  category  less  salient  than  Venezuelans 
(Triandis,  1984?  Yasue,  1987). 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  Venezuelan  males 
and  Venezuelan  females  concerning  "money"  category,  it  is 
proposed  that  this  outcome  reflects  the  differences  of  their 
cultural  gender  roles.  According  to  Triandis  (1984),  there 
exist  definite  behaviors  that  are  part  of  women's  activities 
which  men  will  not  do  in  Latin  American  nations.  The  Latin 
Americans  emphasize  machismo.  Men  are  expected  to  be 
masters,  strong,  intelligent,  reliable,  less  emotional,  and 
bread  earners.  Women  are  expected  to  be  subdued,  self- 
sacrificing,  respectful,  and  child  bearers.  Consequently, 
Venezuelan  males  and  Venezuelan  females  form  different 
environmental  structures  and  find  salient  different  facets 
of  environment. 

As  for  the  difference  between  the  Venezuelan  females 
and  the^ Japanese  females,  the  saliency  theory  implies  that 
this  difference  reflects  the  differences  of  their  culture. 
Other  studies  support  this  hypothesis  (Triandis,  1984; 

Yasue,  1988;  Bustamante,  1979).  These  articles  suggest  that 
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the  matters  pertaining  to  "individualism"  may  be  less 
observed  in  Latin  American  countries  than  modern  Japan. 

With  regard  to  the  differences  between  Venezuelan  and 
Taiwanese  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  concerning 
"University  of  Florida"  category,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  outcome  in  the  framework  of  saliency  theory. 

In  summary,  of  the  combined  results  of  three  analyses 
with  regard  to  Venezuelans,  "entertainment,"  and  "security" 
were  categories  that  differentiated  Venezuelans  and  other 
nation  groups  concerning  the  perception  of  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  interaction  effects,  the 
"development,"  "individualism,"  "education,"  "religion,"  and 
"patriotism"  categories  revealed  differences  among  the 
nations  concerning  the  perception  of  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  is  hypothesized  that 
these  results  reflect  the  differences  among  each  group's 
familiar  environment.  According  to  saliency  theory,  the 
Venezuelans  in  comparison  with  the  three  other  national 
members  regards  matters  concerning  the  "entertainment" 
and  "security"  categories  as  distinct  features  of  the  United 
States. 

Also,  Venezuelan  males  and  the  females  demonstrate 
different  standards  of  comparisons  concerning  matters 
pertaining  to  the  "patriotism,"  "education,"  "religion,"  and 
’money"  categories.  They  also  seem  to  possess  a different 
standard  of  comparison  with  other  male  groups  and  female 
groups,  respectively,  regarding  the  "education,"  "religion," 
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"development, " "patriotism,"  and  "individualism"  categories. 
In  addition,  the  Venezuelans  who  stay  less  than  2 years  in 
the  United  States  show  different  standards  of  comparisons 
than  the  Venezuelans  who  stayed  more  than  2 years  in  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  "individualism"  and 
"entertainment."  Finally,  the  Venezuelans  who  stayed  less 
than  2 years  in  the  United  States  showed  different  standards 
of  comparison  than  other  nation  groups  who  stayed  less  than 
2 years  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  "individualism" 
category. 

Concerning  matters  pertaining  to  the  "individualism" 
category,  we  proposed  that  the  differences  of  standards  of 
comparisons  reflect  differences  in  each  group's  cultural 
background.  Cultural  characteristics  such  as  scarcity  of 
entertainment  facilities,  crime  frequency,  gender  role 
differences,  and  strong  family  ties  were  cited  as  possible 
explanations  of  the  outcomes.  Table  17  and  the  data  from 
"rank  ordered  categories  under  each  nation"  do  not 
contradict  the  interpretations.  The  value  of  the  range 
categories  suggest  that  Venezuelans  as  a group  use  a wider 
variety  of  categories  in  comparison  with  the  Japanese. 

Summary 

In  this  section,  we  examined  the  extent  to  which 
saliency  theory  can  be  employed  to  interpret  the  results. 

In  the  case  of  Americans,  "patriotism,"  "development,"  and 
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" freedom"  were  the  categories  which  represented  critical 
differences  between  Americans  and  other  nation  groups. 
Compared  with  people  from  other  nations,  Americans  selected 
matters  pertaining  to  these  categories  as  characteristic  of 
the  United  States.  But  unlike  other  nation  groups, 

Americans  did  not  consider  matters  pertaining  to  "sports," 
"food,"  and  "security"  categories  as  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  United  States. 

In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
results  derived  from  differences  in  standards  of  judgments. 
It  was  suggested  that  these  outcomes  are  consistent  with  the 
curriculum  of  American  schools,  communities,  and 
socialization  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  Japanese,  the  combined  analyses 
showed  that  the  "poverty"  category  differentiated  the 
Japanese  and  the  other  nation  groups  in  their  perception  of 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  interaction  effects 
involving  the  "development"  category  was  obtained.  In  terms 
of  saliency  theory,  again  difference  in  standard  of 
comparisons  among  the  nations  was  proposed  as  the  underlying 
cognitive  process.  Thus,  it  was  proposed  that  these 
differences  reflect  the  differences  among  the  four  nations 
cultural  backgrounds.  Japanese  cultural  characteristics 
such  as  the  homogeneity  of  the  Japanese  society,  severe 
gender-role  differences,  were  cited  as  factors 
leading  to  differences  in  perception. 
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Regarding  the  Taiwanese,  the  combined  results  showed 
that  the  "computer"  and  "food"  categories  differentiate  the 
Taiwanese  and  other  nation  groups  in  the  perception  of  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  interaction  effects  concerning 
"education,"  "entertainment,"  and  "money"  were  found. 

Again,  deriving  from  saliency  theory  it  was  proposed  that 
these  differences  reflect  differences  in  standards  of 
comparisons,  and  that  differences  in  standards  of 
comparisons  derive  from  differences  in  cultural  background. 
Next,  each  nation's  culture  was  examined  in  relation  to  the 
results.  In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  the  lower  population 
of  "fast-food  restaurants"  and  "computer"  in  Taiwan  compared 
with  the  United  States  are  the  basis  of  explanation. 

Regarding  Venezuelans,  the  combined  results  of  the 
three  analyses  showed  that  the  "entertainment"  and 
"security"  categories  differentiated  the  Venezuelans  and 
other  nation  groups  concerning  the  perception  of  the  United 
States.  Also,  interaction  effects  were  found  involving  the 
"development,"  "individualism,"  "entertainment," 
"patriotism,"  "money,"  "education,"  and  "religion" 
categories.  Again,  in  terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  was 
proposed  that  these  outcomes  reflect  differences  of  each 
group's,  environment  and  differences  of  cultural  background. 
Cultural  characteristics  such  as  scarcity  of  entertainment 
facilities,  the  frequency  of  crime,  definite  gender-role 
differences,  and  strong  family-ties  were  cited  in  relation 
to  the  outcomes. 
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Throughout,  differences  among  nation  groups  have  been 
emphasized.  However,  the  considerable  agreement  among  these 
nations  concerning  their  perception  of  the  United  States 
must  be  noted.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  data  in  "rank 
ordered  categories  under  each  nation,"  there  is  agreement 
that  the  United  States  is  beautiful  and  a country  where 
people  enjoy  freedom  and  is  a country  where  economics  is  a 
core  consideration. 

Individual  Characteristics 

In  this  section,  the  influences  of  individual 
characteristics  such  as  gender  and  the  length  of  the  sojourn 
on  a person's  nation  perception  are  explored  under  the 
saliency  theoretical  framework. 

Gender 

In  the  first  analysis  involving  4x2  analysis  of 
variance,  "money"  and  "security"  were  statistically 
significant  categories  concerning  the  gender  factor.  In  the 
third  analysis  involving  3x2x2  analysis  of  variance, 
interaction  effects  were  found  involving  gender  by  length  of 
stay  with  regard  to  the  "patriotism"  category.  The 
interaction  effects  involving  gender  by  culture  were 
examined  in  the  previous  section.  Over  all  groups,  it  was 
found  that  males  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  "money" 
category  than  females  (p  = .0525).  In  terms  of  saliency 
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theory,  it  is  proposed  that  the  results  derive  from 
differences  in  standards  of  comparisons  between  males  and 
females.  On  the  basis  on  these  standards,  males  might  find 
the  matters  pertaining  to  "money"  category  more  salient  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  United  States  than  females. 
Gender-role  differences  serve  to  explain  the  results. 
According  to  this  concept,  men  are  expected  to  be  bread- 
earners  and  women  child-bearers  (Parsons,  1955) . Thus 
"money"  matters  are  more  salient  for  men  in  all  four  nations 
examined. 

Females  also  showed  more  photos  pertaining  to  the 
"security"  category  (p  = .0645).  In  terms  of  saliency 
theory,  it  is  proposed  that  the  outcome  reflects  differences 
in  the  environments  of  males  and  females.  Females  are  more 
vulnerable  to  crime  than  males.  Thus  they  find  salient  this 
aspect  of  the  environment.  Again,  these  results  pertain  to 
the  United  States,  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  Venezuela. 

With  regard  to  interaction  effects,  "patriotism"  was 
the  statistically  significant  category  concerning  the  gender 
by  length  of  stay  factors.  The  males  whose  stay  was  less 
than  2 years  in  the  United  States  showed  more  pictures 
presenting  matters  pertaining  to  this  category  than  the 
females- who  stay  was  less  than  2 years  (p  = .0973).  In 
terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  is  proposed  that  this  outcome 
reflects  environmental  differences  between  the  two  groups. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  involves  differences 
based  on  gender  roles.  Women  are  expected  to  be  more  family 
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centered  and  less  society  centered  than  males.  Thus,  they 
find  less  salient  this  aspect  of  the  environment.  When 
foreign  students  come  to  the  United  States,  males  may  find 
the  matters  pertaining  to  the  "patriotism"  category  as 
salient.  But,  with  the  passing  of  time,  their  saliency  may 
diminish. 

Length  of  stay 

Several  interaction  effects  were  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  length  of  stay  of  the  foreign  students.  Two  main 
effects  which  involved  the  "food"  and  "security"  categories 
were  also  found. 

Among  the  statistically  significant  interaction  effects 
related  to  this  factor,  all  but  one  were  previously 
examined.  The  remaining  finding  involves  the  "computer" 
category  concerning  the  gender  by  length  of  stay 
interaction.  It  was  found  that  males  who  stayed  less  than  2 
years  in  the  United  States  showed  fewer  photos  pertaining  to 
this  category  than  males  who  stayed  more  than  2 years  (p 
= .0861) . 

Saliency  theory  proposes  that  these  differences  may 
reflect  differences  in  the  environment  or  standards  of 
comparison  with  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  this 
category. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  no  statistically 
significant  differences  among  females  with  regard  to  the 
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length  of  sojourn,  a plausible  explanation  involves  the 
differences  over  gender  roles.  Females  and  males  construct 
different  environments.  Thus,  males  find  matters  pertaining 
to  the  "computer"  category  more  salient.  Saliency  theory 
also  proposes  that  the  reason  males  whose  stay  was  more  than 
2 years  showed  more  photos  than  males  whose  stay  was  less 
than  2 years  is  that  the  hierarchy  of  concerns  changes  with 
passing  of  time;  less  fundamental  needs  than  "food," 
"people,"  becomes  more  in  focus  with  passing  of  time. 

Concerning  the  "security"  category,  saliency  theory 
suggests  that  this  reflects  the  difference  of  environment 
between  the  group  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  and  the 
group  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years.  With  passing  of 
time,  they  may  encounter  crimes  and,  as  the  consequence, 
perceive  their  environment  differently. 

With  regard  to  the  outcome  concerning  the  "food" 
category,  saliency  theory  proposes  that  the  difference  is 
due  to  the  different  environments  among  the  persons  whose 
stay  was  more  than  2 years  and  the  persons  whose  stay  was 
less  than  2 years.  When  foreigners  are  relatively  new  to 
the  environment,  fundamental  needs  are  more  central, 
activating  comparison  schema  involving  matters  pertaining  to 
these  needs. 

Summary 

In  this  section,  the  results  relating  to  the  individual 
characteristics  of  gender  and  the  length  of  the  stay  were 
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examined  and  the  applicability  of  saliency  theory  as  a 
subsuming  framework  was  explored.  Concerning  gender,  the 
"money,"  "patriotism,"  and  "security"  categories  were  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  gender  variable,  independent  of 
the  cultural  factor.  The  "food,"  "computer,"  and  "security" 
categories  were  associated  with  length  of  stay,  independent 
of  cultural  factor. 

In  all  cases,  consistent  with  saliency  theory,  the 
outcomes  reflect  differences  in  environment  or  standards  of 
comparisons  between  the  groups  under  examination.  Then,  in 
the  case  of  the  gender  factor,  the  norms  based  on  the  gender 
role  differences  were  cited  as  the  most  plausible 
explanation. 

With  reference  to  the  length  of  the  stay,  two 
observations  are  worthy  of  note.  Considering  the  outcomes 
as  a whole,  including  in  the  previous  section  concerning  the 
length  of  stay  factor,  the  suggestion  emerges  that  some 
hierarchical  structure  of  concerns  exist  within  individuals' 
environmental  organizations. 

When  we  observe  the  outcomes  with  regard  to  "the  length 
of  the  stay"  variable,  it  is  found  that  some  categories  are 
more  amenable  to  changes  than  others.  These  findings 
suggest-  some  categories  may  be  more  fundamental  to  that 
person's  environmental  structure  than  others.  However,  in 
order  to  explore  this  further,  further  research  involving  an 
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increased  number  of  subjects  and  increased  number  of  nations 
may  be  needed. 

Another  matter  of  note  concerns  the  time  which  is 
required  for  foreign  students  to  adapt  to  the  new 
environment.  Lee  (1983)  suggested  that  2 years  might  be 
critical  length.  The  outcomes  in  the  present  study  seems  to 
support  that  conclusion.  However,  further  explorations  are 
required. 


Orientation  Theory 

The  difference  between  saliency  theory  and  orientation 
theory  is,  at  the  base,  a difference  in  the  assumed 
cognitive  processes.  Saliency  theory  proposes  that  the 
results  reflect  differences  in  the  familiar  environment  as  a 
standard  of  comparison  between  groups  under  examination. 
Orientation  theory  proposes  that  the  results  directly 
reflect  differences  in  perceptual  styles  between  groups 
under  examination  deriving  from  person-experience 
interactions.  Thus,  when  it  is  found  that  the  Taiwanese 
show  more  photos  pertaining  to  '•food"  than  Americans, 
saliency  theory  proposes  that  this  indicates  differences  in 
their  accustomed  environments.  On  the  other  hand, 
orientation  theory  proposes  that  this  indicates  that 
Taiwanese  are  more  oriented  toward  the  matters  pertaining  to 
"food"  category  than  Americans  because  of  long-term 
attending  processes  within  their  environment.  The  utility 
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of  orientation  theory  in  explaining  the  results  is  addressed 
below. 

Nations 

In  this  section,  the  influence  of  culture  upon  each 
person's  nation  perception  is  examined. 

Americans 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  in  the  light  of 
orientation  theory,  the  results  are  interpreted  as  showing 
the  differences  of  orientations  among  each  national  group. 
Concerning  the  first  analysis,  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
assume  that  Americans  are  less  oriented  toward 
"entertainment"  than  Venezuelans,  less  oriented  than 
Taiwanese  to  matters  pertaining  to  "computer,"  less  oriented 
than  Taiwanese  to  "food,"  and  less  oriented  than  Venezuelans 
to  "security."  Combining  these  with  the  second  analysis 
involving  a one  way  analysis  of  variance  comparing  Americans 
with  all  other  nations  combined,  Americans  appear  to  be  more 
inclined  than  other  nation  groups  to  use  matters  related  to 
"patriotism,"  "development,"  and  "freedom"  as  the  reference 
points,  tor  both  structuring  their  environment  and  giving 
meaning  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Americans  appear  to  be  less  inclined 
to  attend  to  things  related  to  "entertainment,"  "computers," 
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"food,"  "security,"  and  "sports"  categories  for  describing 
the  United  States  than  persons  from  other  countries. 

Regarding  interaction  effects,  American  females  are 
more  oriented  toward  matters  concerning  the  "development" 
category  than  males  or  all  other  females.  Thus,  according 
to  the  orientation  approach,  Americans,  when  compared  with 
other  nationals,  use  "patriotism,"  "freedom,"  and 
"development"  categories  to  describe  the  United  States. 

These  categories  represent  American's  orientational 
reference  points  for  both  structuring  their  national 
environment  and  giving  meaning  to  it. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  orientations  are  obtained 
through  interactions  between  persons  and  their  environment 
including  schools  and  communities.  By  way  of  these 
reciprocal  interchanges,  Americans  are  knowledgeable  in 
matters  pertaining  to  these  categories  and  other 
points  of  orientation  for  structuring  and  giving 
meaning  to  the  United  States  in  context.  It  is  the  American 
culture  that  cultivates  these  unique  orientations  for  the 
American  people.  Thus,  the  more  abstract  orientations  of 
Americans  ("freedom"  and  "patriotism")  derive  from  the 
in-groups  as  opposed  to  the  out-group  perceptions,  and  the 
in-group's  perceptions  derive,  in  part,  from  interaction  by 
social  institutions  not  available  to  the  out-group.  Or 
simply  on  a perceptual  base,  foreign  nationals  describe  the 
United  States  as  object,  while  Americans  necessarily  are 
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subjective.  The  Americans  are  describing  self  while  foreign 
nationals  are  describing  others. 

Japanese 

With  regard  to  the  Japanese,  when  viewing  the 
statistical  results  in  the  light  of  orientation  theory, 
Japanese  attend  less  than  Venezuelans  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  "entertainment"  category,  less  than  Venezuelans  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  "security"  category,  and  more  than 
Taiwanese  or  Venezuelans  in  the  phenomena  concerning  the 
"poverty"  category.  Compared  with  other  nationals,  the 
Japanese  appear  to  use  the  "poverty"  category  as  most 
significant  discriminator  for  structuring  the  meaning  of 
their  new  environment. 

Other  interaction  effects  also  emerged.  The  length  of 
stay  had  effects  among  Japanese.  The  Japanese  who  stayed 
more  than  2 years  tend  to  use  phenomena  pertaining  to  the 
"poverty"  category  as  reference  points  for  structuring  the 
United  States  more  than  their  compatriots  who  stayed  less 
than  2 years.  In  addition,  concerning  interaction  effects, 
it  was  found  that  Japanese  males  were  more  oriented  toward 
matters  pertaining  to  the  "development"  category  than 
Japanese  females.  It  would  appear  that  Japanese  are  more 
"poverty"  oriented  than  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelans  with  regard 
to  the  former  outcome,  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Japanese  culture.  Japanese  may  be  more 
homogeneity  oriented  than  Taiwanese  or  Venezuelans  and  may 
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be  more  sensitive  to  these  matters  than  Taiwanese  or 
Venezuelans . 

Concerning  the  "University  of  Florida"  results  between 
Japanese  females  and  Taiwanese  females  whose  stay  was  more 
than  2 years,  it  is  proposed  that  they  may  derive  from 
different  characteristics  of  the  samples.  A higher 
percentage  of  Taiwanese  than  Japanese  students  were  married. 
Secondly,  the  total  population  of  Taiwanese  in  the 
university  community  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
Japanese.  Finally,  the  degree  of  organization  and  of 
contact  appears  to  have  been  higher  among  Taiwanese  than 
Japanese.  For  these  reasons,  the  Japanese  females  may  tend 
to  center  their  lives  around  the  campus  more.  Thus, 

Japanese  females  have  the  tendency  to  use  "University  of 
Florida"  as  the  reference  point  for  structuring  their 
environment. 

Concerning  the  difference  between  the  Japanese  whose 
stay  was  less  than  2 years  and  the  Japanese  whose  stay  was 
more  than  2 years  regarding  the  "poverty"  category, 
orientation  explanation  assumes  that  Japanese  orientations 
pertaining  to  these  categories  shifted  with  the  passing  of 
time.  This  outcome  is  partially  congruent  with  the  U-curve 
hypothesis  (Sewell  & Davidsen,  1956;  Scott,  1956;  Coelho, 
1958;  Davis,  1963).  However,  this  does  not  explain  why  this 
occurs  only  with  regard  to  the  Japanese.  Concerning  the 
differences  between  Japanese  males  and  females  with  regard 
to  "development"  category,  Japanese  males  were  found  to  be 
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more  oriented  toward  matters  pertaining  to  this  category. 

This  difference  in  orientation  was  presumed  to  be 
attributable  to  cultural  gender-role  differences  which  still 
are  persistent  in  Japanese  society  (Taylor,  1983) . 

Taiwanese 

The  Taiwanese  were  less  oriented  than  Venezuelans  to 
"entertainment"  and  "security,"  "University  of  Florida,"  less 
than  the  Japanese  to  "poverty"  and  "University  of  Florida," 
more  than  Americans  in  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
"computer"  category,  and  more  than  Americans  pertaining  to 
"food."  Concerning  other  interaction  effects,  Taiwanese 
females  were  more  "education"  oriented  than  Japanese 
females.  They  are  also  more  "money"  oriented  than  Japanese 
females  or  Venezuelan  females.  Finally,  Taiwanese  whose 
stay  was  more  than  2 years  were  more  "entertainment" 
oriented  than  Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years. 

To  the  Taiwanese,  matters  pertaining  to  the  "computer"  and 
"food"  categories  were  more  important  than  they  were  to  any 
other  national  groups  as  reference  points  in  their  new 
environments  (Kan,  1975) . 

Thus,  the  Taiwanese  are  more  high  technology  oriented 
and  more  "food"  oriented  than  Americans.  Taiwan  is  a 
rapidly  developing  nation.  The  Taiwanese  aspire  to  the 
level  of  other  developed  nations  like  Europe,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  (Mo  & Turner,  1984).  In  this  process,  the 
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development  of  science  may  be  one  of  the  most  vital 
requirements.  Within  this  environmental  context,  Taiwanese 
students'  interests  are  more  focused  on  the  computer  and  the 
advanced  machinery  than  Americans'  and,  indeed,  were 
probably  selected  as  students  for  this  reason. 

With  regard  to  interaction  effects  concerning 
"education,"  orientation  theory  indicates  that  Taiwanese 
females  use  the  matters  pertaining  to  this  category  more  for 
structuring  and  giving  meaning  to  their  environments  than 
Japanese  females.  One  possible  explanation  is  that 
Taiwanese  females  belong  to  a more  selected  elite  group  than 
Japanese  females.  The  opportunity  to  study  abroad  and  the 
processes  of  selection  in  their  home  country  can  be  more 
restricted  for  Taiwanese  females  than  for  Japanese  females. 
As  a consequence,  Taiwanese  females'  orientation  concerning 
the  "education"  category  may  differ  from  Japanese  females'. 

Concerning  the  interaction  effects  regarding  "money," 
orientation  theory  proposes  that  Taiwanese  females  are  more 
oriented  toward  the  matters  pertaining  to  this  category  than 
Japanese  females  or  Venezuelan  females.  The  differences 
between  their  cultural  gender  roles  are  adduced  in 
explanation.  Hsu's  article  (1984)  supports  this  account. 
Also,  the  fact  that  Taiwanese  are  the  only  nationals  that 
show  no  gender  differences  supports  this  account. 

As  for  the  difference  between  the  Taiwanese  whose  stay 
was  less  than  2 years  and  the  Taiwanese  whose  stay  was  more 
than  2 years  concerning  the  "entertainment"  category,  it  is 
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proposed  that  Taiwanese  have  changed  their  orientation 
pertaining  to  this  category  with  the  passage  of  time.  As 
time  passes,  person-environment  interactions  change.  This 
outcome  may  reflect  it. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Taiwanese'  descriptions  of  the 
United  States  indicate  that  they  use  Taiwanese-based 
orientations  as  the  reference  points  for  both  structuring 
their  new  environment  and  giving  meaning  to  the  United 
States.  Finally,  these  orientations  derive,  in  part,  from 
experiences  in  their  own  nations. 

Venezuelans 

When  the  results  were  interpreted  in  terms  of  orien- 
tation theory,  Venezuelans  were  found  to  be  less  oriented 
than  Japanese  to  "poverty"  but  more  oriented  than  the  three 
other  nation  groups  with  regard  to  "entertainment,"  and  more 
oriented  than  the  three  other  nation  groups  to  "security." 
Compared  with  other  groups,  the  "entertainment"  and 
"security"  categories  are  more  central  reference  points  for 
Venezuelans  than  other  groups.  Venezuelans  were  also 
characterized  by  gender  differences  in  orientations. 

With  regard  to  other  interaction  effects,  it  was  found 
that  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  were  more 
"individualism"  oriented  than  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was 
more  than  2 years.  Also,  it  was  found  that  Venezuelans 
whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  were  more  "individualism" 
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oriented  than  other  national  groups  whose  stay  was  less  than 
2 years. 

Next,  it  was  proposed  that  Venezuelan  males  were  more 
"development"  oriented  than  Taiwanese  males.  Venezuelans 
males  also  were  proposed  to  be  more  "education"  oriented 
than  Venezuelan  females  or  all  other  males,  and  Venezuelan 
females  were  proposed  to  be  more  "religion"  oriented  than 
Venezuelans  males  or  all  other  females. 

In  addition,  Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 
years  were  proposed  to  be  more  "entertainment"  oriented  than 
Venezuelans  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years.  Furthermore, 
Venezuelan  males  were  more  "patriotism"  oriented  than 
Taiwanese  males  or  Venezuelan  females.  With  regard  to 
"money,"  it  was  found  that  Venezuelan  males  were  more 
oriented  toward  this  category  than  Venezuelan  females.  As 
for  the  result  concerning  "University  of  Florida,"  it  was 
proposed  that  Venezuelan  males  were  more  oriented  than 
Taiwanese  males  in  this  category.  Venezuelans  may  have  more 
recourse  to  "University"  as  a point  of  reference  than 
Taiwanese  who  enjoy  an  extensive  support  system  among  their 
national  group.  But,  Venezuelans  became  less  oriented  to 
"campus"  with  the  passing  of  time. 

It-  was  proposed  that  Venezuelans  are  more  "fun"  and 
"security"  oriented  than  the  other  three  nation  groups. 
Previous  research  supports  these  proposals  (Salazar,  1970, 
1977;  De  Castro,  1968;  Santoro,  1975) . 

Concerning  the  "entertainment"  category,  orientation 
theory  submits  that  Venezuelans  shift  their  orientation 
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regarding  this  category  with  the  passing  of  time.  With 
regard  to  the  difference  between  Venezuelan  males  and 
Taiwanese  males  pertaining  to  the  "patriotism"  category, 
cultural  difference  between  the  two  nations  may  cause  the 
difference  of  orientations  (Hsu,  1981) . Traditionally, 
Chinese  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  "patriotism"  category. 

With  reference  to  the  differences  among  Venezuelan 
males  and  females  concerning  the  "money"  and  "patriotism" 
categories,  orientation  theory  proposes  that  it  comes  from 
the  differences  in  gender  roles  (Triandis,  1984) . 

Concerning  interaction  effects,  orientation  theory 
proposes  that  Venezuelans  are  initially  more  "individualism" 
oriented  more  than  Japanese  and  Taiwanese.  Then,  it  was 
proposed  that  this  orientation  shifts  with  the  passing  of 
time.  Orientation  theory  proposes  that  Venezuelans  use 
matters  pertaining  to  the  "development"  category  more  than 
Taiwanese  for  structuring  and  giving  meaning  to  their  new 
environment. 

When  it  is  considered  that  orientation  theory  proposes 
that  orientations  are  originally  formed  in  the  person's  home 
environments,  the  hypothesis  suggested  by  the  orientation 
approach  concerning  this  result  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Venezuelan  culture  (Bustamante,  1979;  Triandis, 
1984;  Mo  & Turner,  1984;  Yasue,  1988).  Here,  we  must 
include  another  characteristics  of  orientation  theory  in 
order  to  interpret  these  results.  Ziller  proposes  the 
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existence  of  a hierarchical  order  in  orientations  (Ziller  & 
Rorer,  1985;  Ziller,  1988).  He  also  reported, 


But  that  which  is  attended  is  a function  of  both 
the  person  and  the  environmental  affordances. 
Affordances  pertain  to  environmental  features 
(such  as  a solid  surface  can  be  walked  upon) , but 
has  reference  to  persons  and  their  interests  and 
capabilities.  (Ziller,  1988,  p.  2) 


He  further  explained, 


Under  some  conditions,  the  situation  will  exert  a 
dominant  influence  with  regard  to  person- 
situational  interaction.  ...  In  fact,  there  are 
a great  number  of  situations  that  have  the 
potential  to  enable  distinct  orientations. 

(Ziller,  1988,  p.  7) 


It  is  now  proposed  that  situational  factors  played  the 
dominant  role  and  made  "development"  and  "individualism" 
orientation  distinct  for  Venezuelans  though  this  orientation 
is  originally  low  in  the  Venezuelan  hierarchy  of 
orientations.  Previous  research  partially  support  these 
conclusions  (Triandis  et  al.,  1984). 

Orientation  theory  proposes  that  these  categories  such 
as  "entertainment,"  "security,"  "education,"  and  "religion" 
are  representative  of  Venezuelans7  orientations  as  reference 
points  for  both  structuring  their  new  environment  and  giving 
meaning"  to  the  United  States.  These  orientations  were 
formed  in  their  native  environment  as  the  result  of 
interactions  between  persons  and  environment  and  describe 
their  personality. 
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Individual  Characteristics 

In  this  section,  the  influence  of  individual  character- 
istics such  as  gender  and  length  of  sojourn  are  explored 
under  the  framework  of  orientation  theory. 

Gender 

The  "gender”  factor  was  examined  first  in  terms  of 
orientation  theory.  The  "money"  and  "security"  categories 
were  statistically  significant  across  the  four  nations. 
Interaction  effects  were  also  found  concerning  the 
"patriotism"  category. 

According  to  orientation  theory,  males  reduce  the  field 
of  interest  to  "money"  concerns  more  than  females  except 
Americans;  that  is,  males  attend  more  to  this  category  as 
reference  points  for  structuring  the  environment  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  males  are  more  oriented  to 
"patriotism"  as  reference  points  if  they  stay  less  than  2 
years  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  females 
orient  toward  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  "security" 
category  as  reference  points  more  than  males. 

With  regard  to  "money"  category,  the  hypothesis  offered 
below  by  orientation  theory  appears  plausible.  When  the 
universal  gender-role  is  considered,  that  males  should  use 
the  matters  pertaining  to  this  category  more  than  females 
for  structuring  their  environment  appears  to  be  valid. 
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Concerning  the  result  of  the  "patriotism"  category,  the  one 
possible  explanation  may  be  that  this  orientation  became 
more  apparent  for  males  for  their  gender  role. 

Regarding  the  last  result,  the  situational  factor 
seemed  to  play  the  dominant  role  in  making  "security" 
orientation  distinct  for  females.  They  are  more  vulnerable 
to  crime  than  males.  This  may  render  them  more  "security" 
oriented. 

Length  of  stay 

With  regard  to  the  "food"  category,  it  is  found  that 
the  persons  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years  showed  more 
photos  pertaining  to  the  "food"  category  than  the  persons 
whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years.  In  terms  of  orientation 
theory,  it  is  proposed  the  process  of  adjusting  to  a new 
environment  may  be  associated  with  this  outcome.  It  is 
proposed  that  changes  in  person-environment  interactions  are 
associated  with  orientation  changes.  In  the  first  stage, 
sojourners  are  more  "food"  oriented  because  it  is  a pressing 
survival  concern.  However,  after  becoming  familiar  with  the 
environment,  this  orientation  is  less  vital. 

Concerning  the  outcome  involving  the  "security" 
category,  it  was  found  that  persons  whose  stay  was  more  than 
2 years  showed  more  photos  in  this  category  than  persons 
whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
chances  of  encountering  crime  or  observing  crime  increases 
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with  time  and  the  sojourner  will  attend  more  intently  to 
this  category  of  concerns. 

With  reference  to  the  "computer"  category,  it  was  found 
males  whose  stay  was  more  than  2 years  showed  more  photos 
than  males  whose  stay  was  less  than  2 years.  It  is  proposed 
that  gender  differences  and  the  passing  of  time  may 
contribute  to  the  result.  As  length  of  stay  increases,  the 
opportunity  of  using  computer  or  other  advanced  machinery 
also  increases  as  will  their  orientations.  As  for  gender 
difference,  we  can  speculate  that  females  are  less  likely  to 
use  the  computer  category  as  a reference  point  simply  on  the 
basis  of  gender  roles. 

Comparisons  of  Two  Theories 

Orientation  theory  and  saliency  theory  are  most  clearly 
differentiated  when  the  outcomes  concerning  the  single  main 
factors  are  interpreted  except  in  the  case  of  Americans  and 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  factors.  Generally,  saliency 
theory  more  readily  explains  more  of  the  findings. 

When  orientation  theory  proposes  that  Venezuelans  are 
more  oriented  toward  "entertainment"  than  Americans, 
Japanese,  and  Taiwanese,  it  is  not  as  straightforward  as 
saliency  theory  in  proving  or  disproving  its  claims.  Within 
the  framework  of  saliency  theory,  one  can  see  whether  or  not 
this  approach  is  correct  by  checking  whether  the  matters 
pertaining  to  a certain  category  are  scarce  or  abundant  in 
that  person's  original  environment.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
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the  case  of  "entertainment,"  one  can  judge  the  correctness 
of  saliency  approach  by  checking  the  entertainment 
facilities  in  Venezuela.  In  the  case  of  orientation  theory, 
the  origins  are  more  internal  and  less  ostensive. 
Orientations  cannot  be  seen.  One  must  judge  indirectly  the 
existence  of  certain  orientations. 

On  the  other  hand,  orientation  theory  may  be  used  to 
interpret  some  outcomes  better  than  saliency  theory.  The 
outcome  concerning  the  "University  of  Florida"  category  is 
such  an  example.  This  finding  is  not  explicable  in  terms  of 
saliency  theory.  There  is  no  evidence  supporting  the 
existence  of  major  differences  between  Japanese  and 
Taiwanese  universities.  While  orientation  theory  can 
explain  the  results  on  the  basis  of  orientation  differences 
or  values  between  two  groups. 

Also,  orientation  theory  can  interpret  some  guestions 
concerning  the  data  in  "rank  ordered  categories  under  each 
nation"  section,  which  saliency  theory  cannot.  For  example, 
the  "religious"  category  is  on  a very  different  level  in  the 
hierarchy  of  orientations  for  the  Americans  in  comparison 
with  the  Japanese.  In  terms  of  saliency  theory,  it  can  be 
predicted  that  Japanese  would  show  more  religious  photos. 
However-,  that  was  not  the  case.  Orientation  theory  explains 
this  discrepancy  by  suggesting  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
religiously  oriented,  which  is  congruent  with  what  is  known 
about  the  Japanese  culture.  Nevertheless,  the  clear 
differences  between  these  two  theories  become  vague  when 
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outcomes  concerning  the  Americans,  individual  factors,  or 
interaction  effects  are  examined. 

The  main  difference  between  saliency  theory  and 
orientation  theory  is  in  interpreting  the  outcomes. 

Saliency  theory  proposes  that  the  outcome  reflects  the 
differences  of  familiar  environments  or  standard  of 
comparisons  between  groups  under  examination.  Orientation 
theory  proposes  that  the  outcome  directly  reflects  the 
differences  in  cognitive  sets  between  the  groups  under 
question.  A possible  connecting  ring  between  the  two 
frameworks  lies  in  the  conception  of  "standard  of 
comparisons"  or  "familiar  environment." 

According  to  saliency  theory,  people  use  their 
"familiar  environment"  as  the  "standard  of  comparisons"  when 
they  face  a new  environment  and  analyze  it.  Since  the 
concern  herein  is  with  differences  among  nations,  these 
environments  are  relatively  objective  and  visible.  However, 
with  regard  to  the  outcomes  involving  Americans,  individual 
factors,  or  interaction  effects,  the  environment  becomes 
more  subjective  and  less  visible.  Saliency  theory  must 
include  environmental  factors  and  formulations  in  order  to 
classify  interpretations.  As  indicated  earlier,  saliency 
theory  begins  with  the  environment  as  the  foundation  of  its 
argument . 

Saliency  theory  assumes  that  the  differences  of  groups 
under  examination,  with  regard  to  the  perception  of  nations, 
reflect  differences  in  their  native  environment.  In  trying 
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to  explain  environmental  differences  between  Japanese  males 
and  females,  for  example,  the  most  plausible  causal  agent 
from  salient  theory  is  culture. 

Culture  influences  people  through  socialization 
processes.  Thus,  for  example,  females  acquire  the  tendency 
to  become  more  interested  in  child  rearing  than  in  other 
social  activities  in  certain  cultures.  Thus,  persons  in  a 
given  culture  learn  to  attend  to  certain  facets  of  the 
environment  more  and  other  facets  less.  In  this  way, 
orientation  hierarchies  are  developed  within  a given 
cultural  environment.  Accordingly,  saliency  theory  and 
orientation  theory  merge  when  the  task  involves 
intercultural  perception. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

First,  each  hypothesis  will  be  examined  with  the  light 
of  the  results.  The  first  hypothesis  proposes  that 
differences  in  national  and  cultural  background  are 
associated  with  differences  in  nation  perception  toward  the 
United  States  among  four  nation  students.  The  results 
generally  support  the  first  hypothesis.  Whenever 
differences  emerged  between  nations,  the  divergence  could  be 
explained  by  unique  features  of  the  national  and  cultural 
background  of  each  nation. 

For  example,  the  United  States  was  distinguished  from 
other  nations  with  regard  to  the  "patriotism," 
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"development, " and  "freedom"  categories.  The  most  plausible 
explanation  for  these  results  derives  from  American  school 
and  community  education.  The  government,  teachers,  and  mass 
media  repeatedly  send  the  public  a message  which  emphasizes 
the  value  of  patriotism,  freedom,  and  perpetual  development. 
This  is  a uniguely  American  in-group  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  the  United  States. 

The  Japanese  are  distinguished  from  the  other  nations 
by  such  unique  characteristics  as  homogeneity  of  the  society 
and  rigid  sex  role  differences  and  their  perceptions  of 
"America"  reflect  these  characteristics. 

The  outcomes  related  to  the  Taiwanese  reflect  unique 
characteristics  of  the  Chinese  culture  such  as  Chinese 
traditional  emphasis  on  enjoyment  of  life  (Kan,  1975) , the 
nation's  rapid  development  in  the  technological  domain,  and 
their  situation-centered  orientation  (Hsu,  1981) . 

The  differences  between  the  Venezuelans  and  the  others 
can  also  be  attributed  to  their  national  and  cultural 
background.  The  results  revealed  that  characteristics  such 
as  rigid  sex  roles  and  their  traditionally  easy-going  life 
style  generate  their  distinctiveness  (Triandis  et  al.,  1984; 
Salazar,  1977) . 

The  second  hypothesis  concerns  the  influence  of  the 
length  of  the  stay  on  nation  perception.  Results 
demonstrate  that  this  independent  variable  was  associated 
with  different  national  perceptions  of  the  United  States 
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among  three  nationals.  These  findings  confirm  the 
hypothesis  that  the  length  of  the  stay  influences  the 
student's  national  perception. 

These  outcomes  also  tend  to  support  the  finding  that 
two  years  is  a critical  length  for  changing  a foreign 
student's  perceptual  framework.  After  spending  this  amount 
of  time  in  the  United  States,  foreign  students  begin  to 
orient  toward  environmental  features  to  which  they 
previously  did  not  attend  to  the  same  degree. 

The  third  hypothesis  concerned  other  individual 
characteristics.  Gender  was  examined  in  this  study.  When 
gender  effects  were  found,  the  results  reflected  the 
universal  cultural  gender  role  differences.  However,  some 
nations  revealed  their  own  unigue  gender  role  differences  in 
some  outcomes.  Differential  perception  of  the  United 
States  emerged  between  Venezuelan  men  and  women.  Similar 
findings  were  obtained  for  the  Japanese.  Thus,  gender 
effects  were  observed  with  regard  to  nation  perception. 

Summarizing,  we  conclude  that  the  three  main  hypotheses 
were  generally  supported  by  the  outcomes  and  are  consistent 
with  the  results  of  previous  researchers  (Forgas  & 
O'Driscoll,  1984;  Lee,  1983;  Sherman,  1973;  Wish,  Deutsch,  & 
Biener,"  1970) , although  a radically  different  method  was 
employed. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  major  limitations  of  this  study  involve  the  nature 
of  the  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  subjects  were 
volunteers  rather  than  a random  sample  of  the  national 
population.  Secondly,  all  the  subjects  were  students 
attending  the  University  of  Florida.  Thus  to  infer  that  the 
results  of  this  study  apply  to  the  general  population  of 
same  nationals  is  fraught  with  serious  risk. 

Recommendations 

Some  of  the  results  warrant  further  investigation. 

With  regard  to  Americans,  it  was  hypothesized  that  their 
perceptions  of  their  own  country  are  associated  with  public 
education.  Also,  results  involving  interaction  effects 
indicated  that  gender  differences  are  very  much  changing  in 
the  United  States. 

Results  with  regard  to  the  Taiwanese  did  not  show  any 
differences  concerning  gender.  With  regard  to  the  length  of 
the  stay,  the  results  indicate  that  two  years  may  be  the 
critical  period  for  adapting  to  a new  national  environment. 
Further  explanations  of  these  observations  are  indicated. 

For  example  after  two  years,  the  out-group  may  move  more  in 
the  direction  of  the  perception  of  the  in-group. 

In  order  to  explore  these  findings  further  and,  in 
order  to  further  validate  the  photo-communication  method 
which  was  applied  in  the  present  study,  more  extensive 
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research  with  additional  resources  is  recommended.  As  a 
first  step,  the  number  of  nations  and  subjects  with  nations 
should  be  expanded. 

Future  research  should  include  several  randomly 
selected  campuses  in  several  nations  including  the  subjects' 
own  nations.  In  this  way,  comparisons  are  possible  of  the 
subjects'  perceptions  of  their  own  nation  as  well  as  their 
perceptions  of  other  nations.  In  this  way,  in-group  and 
out-group  conditions  can  be  controlled.  In  the  present 
study,  the  foreign  groups  were  by  definition  out-groups  and 
indeed  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  dominent  variables 
since  the  subject  of  meaning  description  was  the  in-group 


itself. 
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